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When Your Child Asks: “Mommy, Where Is God?” 


Two answers.... 


by Morton S. Bauman 
4 ie CHILD WILL ask you, “Where 


is God?” The honest answer is 
that 
The 
how do you know?” The only way 
that 


tion 


we think God is everywhere. 
child may continue, “Well, 


you can convey this abstrac- 
to the child is to show him 
that there are abstractions that op- 
erate within his own life. 

For example, let us imagine a 
conversation between father and 
child. “Do you love Mother?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where is that love? Can you 
see it?” 

“No, you can only feel it.” 

“That’s how we feel God’s pres- 
ence even though we cannot see 
Him.” 

“Now, suppose Mother were to 
go to New York and you remained 
here. Would she love you less be- 
cause she would be farther away?” 

“Of course not.” 

In this way you can show a 
child how a feeling inside you is as 
real as a thing you see or touch 
and that distance has no effect 
upon it. 

So do we feel that there is a God 
in the universe. How far away He 
may be makes no difference. 

Using the wind as an example is 
another way to teach a child about 
abstractions. Here’s a sample dia- 
logue: 

“How do you know the wind is 
blowing? Can you see the wind?” 

“No.” 

“Then how do you know it’s 
there?” 





Rabbi Bauman is spiritual leader 
of Temple Beth Hillel, North Holly- 
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“Because I feel it. And, besides, 
I can see the leaves move and the 
trees shake.” 

“So it is with God. We see many 
this 


things that are worked out care- 


beautiful things in world, 
fully and beautifully, and we un- 
derstand that Somebody must be 
doing all this. That is what we call 
God.” 

For older children you might 
use the example of electricity. You 
cannot see electricity when it is in 
a wire. The only way you know its 
presence is by the light that ap- 
pears in the bulb or by the move- 
ment of the electric motor. So, too, 
we do not and cannot see God, but 
know Him by the result of His 
works, 

If you are asked, “Do we know 
everything about God?” the an- 
swer is, “No, but people are con- 
stantly changing and improving 
their ideas about God. 

“For 


thought that He was a very large 


example, people once 
old man who sat on a throne some: 
where in the skies. Some even 
thought that God was like a detec- 
tive who always watched people 
and punished them if they were 
wicked. We’ve changed our views 
about that. 

“Maybe 


grow up, you may tell your young- 


someday when you 
ster new ideas about God that we 
do not yet know today.” 

So, our concept of God is ever- 
changing, and we admit it. This 
does not mean that God changes: 
God is always the same. Yes, there 
is an evolution, even to the idea 


of God. 


by Robert A. Raab 
A DISTURBED PARENT once told 


me that his little girl asked, 
“Where is God?” The father re- 
plied, “God is everywhere.” The 
child said, “How can God be in 
this room and be some place else, 
too?” Then the child held up a 
book, saying “This book is in my 
hand; how can this book be some 
place else now? I don’t see how 
God can be two places at the same 
time.” 

You can explain this to your 
child by saying, “Let’s go outside 
and look at the sun. See, it is shin- 
ing on our house. Now, let’s walk 
across the street. See, the sun is 
shining there too. Even as the sun 
is everywhere and can be seen by 
everyone, so is God everywhere. 
Next, let’s look at a program on 
our TV Do you know that 
Mary across the street is seeing the 


set. 


same program at the same time? 
So, the same things can be happen- 
ing to different people at the same 
time. God is like that. He can be 
everywhere at once.” 

If your child is still not con- 
vinced, you can show him a lump 
of sugar, and say, “Can you see 
the lump of sugar in my hand?” 
Then, drop the lump of sugar into 
a cup of hot tea and stir it up. 
Then ask the child, “Can you see 
the sugar? Even though you can- 
not see it, the sugar is there and it 
sweetens the tea. Thus it is with 
God. We cannot see Him, but, like 
the dissolved sugar, He is every- 
where, sweetening and making our 


lives more pleasant.” 





Rabbi Raab leads the congregation 
of Temple B'nai Israel, in McKees- 
port, Pa. 
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Editorials 


The Purim Story Remains 
Eternally Contemporary 


HE BIBLE Is a great document 
_ not because every word in it 
is sublime nor every concept ex- 
pressed in it flawless. It is a great 
document because so much of it 
still surpasses human fulfilment. 
But even as many ideals of the 
Bible still inspire and challenge, a 
substantial segment of it is merely 
a record of what Judaism has out- 
lived. Unfortunately, the present 
text of the Bible contains lofty and 
ignoble sentiments side by side; 
the reader must evaluate that 
which is still worthy and _ that 
which is not. 

Take, for instance, the story of 
Esther which will be rehearsed 
shortly in all our synagogues (and 
which, it is said, is destined to be- 
come a movie). There are elements 
of the Esther narrative which no 
longer accord with our views. We 
have outgrown some of the vin- 
dictiveness of some passages. But 
much of the Esther story is still 
pertinent to our times. 

We still need the stalwartness of 
Mordecai who refused to genuflect 
to the bigot-tyrant; we still must 
be wary of modern Hamans whe 
scheme to snuff out the light of 
liberty. 

There are many Esthers in the 
world: individuals who, at first 
reluctant to avow their identity, 


are stirred by a realization of the 
perils of dictatorship to rise to 
heights of self-sacrifice for the sake 
of freedom. 

With the prayer that Hamanism 
will yet be routed by latter-day 
Mordecais and Esthers, the UAHC, 
and all it affiliates, wish all readers 


a happy Purim. 


A “New Approach” to the 
Weekly Worship Services 


WE WOULD LIKE to suggest a new 
way of thinking about the weekly 
worship services at your temple. 

Regard them not only as an op- 
portunity to join others in reciting 
prayers and hearing the rabbi but 
also as a “miniature” High Holy- 
day season. 

One of the factors which impel 
us to go to temple on the High 
Holydays is the human need for 
spiritual stock-taking. We _ recog- 
nize how therapeutic and uplifting 
it is to look ourselves in the soul 
and as a consequence, determine 
to improve the caliber of our 
spiritual performance. 

If such a process is salutary once 
a year it is even more helpful at 
more frequent intervals, 

Don’t, therefore, “cram” your 
self-evaluation into one annual 
period. Do it each week, and, as 
a result, you will find your daily 
existence more exciting and in- 
finitely more satisfying. 
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TWO VIEWS OF DE MILLE’'S “TEN COMMANDMENTS” 


A Work of Art by Nathan A. Perilman 


eign PICTURES ARE al- 
ways attended by many dif- 
ficulties. There are countless ob- 
stacles that must be overcome. 

To a very remarkable degree 
Cecil B. DeMille’s latest picture, 
“The Ten Commandments,” suc- 
ceeds in overcoming the seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties which 
are inherent in making historical 
and particularly Biblical pictures. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. 
DeMille entered upon this project 
with a sense of mission, that he is 
thrilled and even enthralled by the 
personality and achievements of 
Moses as every careful reader of 
the Bible must be. In this picture 
Mr. DeMille attempts to answer 
some of the questions that have 
been asked by young and old since 
the first reader was touched by the 
genius of the great lawgiver. 

The Bible tells the story with a 
remarkable economy of words. In 
ten short sentences we are told of 
the birth of Moses, his mother’s 
plan to save him from Pharaoh’s 
cruel decree of death to all new- 
born male Hebrew children, his 
discovery in the waters of the Nile 
by Pharaoh’s daughter, and her 
taking him as her own. 

The next sentence begins with 
Moses as a man of more than thirty 
years of age. Not one word is writ- 
ten about his life in the palace of 
Pharaoh. That this was a matter 
of much speculation by Hebrew 
and other students of the Bible 
there can be no question. Only 


fragments remain to us in Hebraic 





Rabbi Perilman serves Congregation 
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and pagan sources and upon these 
fragments Mr. DeMille builds his 
magnificent work of art. For it is a 
work of art, it is not history. The 
Bible itself is not history. It, too, 
like a work of art, is designed to 
inspire faith rather than to record 
precise details in the life of its 
heroes. Were it other than it is, it 
would not have gripped the hearts 
of men for so many centuries. 

If we look upon “The Ten Com- 
mandments” as a work of art we 
will not be disturbed by the several 
blatant departures from the Bibli- 
cal text. These departures do not 
in any way detract from the inspi- 
rational character of the film. One 
sees the evolution of a man from a 
favorite of Pharaoh, the darling of 
the ruling classes, the simpering 
lover of the palace beauty into a 
redeemer of his people. We are 
shown how Moses and Rameses, 
who was to become the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus, grow up in the same 
house, one wishing to enslave men, 
the other wanting to free them; 
one proving his giant strength 
through his great humanity, the 
other manifesting his growing 
weakness and helplessness through 
his reliance on brute power and op- 
pression. 

There are other questions which 
the too cryptic story of Exodus 
leaves unanswered. What about the 
sojourn in Midian in the tents of 
Jethro where Moses spent forty 
years as a shepherd, and where he 
learned from this noble descendant 
of Ishmael about the God of Abra- 
ham, and Isaac and Jacob? Here 
we are shown another kind of roy- 


alty of that classic age. It depicts 


how Abraham himself might have 
world 
hundred years made little change 
in the way of life. How different is 


this simple palace of goatskins 


lived in this where four 


from Pharaoh’s marble halls! Here 
there is love and laughter and rev- 
erence instead of brooding fear, 
conspiracy and death. 

We sense the awe which Moses 
must have felt at the Burning Bush 
when God revealed Himself and 
commanded him to bring the en- 
slaved Hebrews to His holy moun- 
tain. Here God speaks in a gentle 
voice, calling a man to a mission. 
It is a voice of promise and assur- 
ance to a man just getting ac- 
quainted with his God. 

The scenes of the plagues, the 
departure from Egypt, the dividing 
waters of the sea, the mad dancing 
people around the golden calf while 
Moses was in the mountain to re- 
ceive the Ten Commandments are 
presented on a scale never before 
seen in this most extravagant and 
most imaginative of art forms. To 
call them breath-taking is to under- 
state the emotion one feels. The 
heart is astonished at the plague of 
blood and the miasmic visit of the 
Angel of Death on the watch-night 
of the Eternal. One is appalled at 
the multitudes of the Exodus, the 
drowning of Pharaoh’s hosts in the 
Red Sea, and the wild frightened 
slaves clamoring for something to 
worship. 

Finally, | would call your atten- 
tion to the Tablets of the Law. How 
were they made? Was it by the 
hand of Moses guided by God’s 
spirit? Did Moses find them ready 
and packaged for delivery? Mr. 
DeMille depicts this event with the 
same boldness as he does all other 


great scenes. God speaks loudly, 
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not as He did at the Burning Bush. 
He roars through lightning and 
thunder. These are no mere ordi- 
nances for cultivated, civilized liv- 
ing. They are not even just the 
most important laws; they are Law. 
Here is the ultimate purpose of the 
picture: people must be free and a 


pre 


"9 





| 





MOSES, PORTRAYED by Charlton Heston, takes leave of a small group of faithfuls before 


tree people must live by God’s law 
of justice, truth and mercy. A free 
people must look to God for the 
authority for right, not to a king or 
chosen leader, however well dis- 
posed he may be. This was truth 
for Moses and his time—it is truth 
for us and for all time. 
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ascending Mt. Nebo, in a scene from De Mille’s ‘Ten Commandments.” 








3/2 Hours of Nonsense by David Polish 


ECIL B. DEMILLE HAS unveiled 
C a multi-million-dollar, much 
heralded. spectacular on the life of 
Moses. I neither can nor wish to 
dissuade anyone from seeing it, but 
it is only fair to tell the would-be 
viewer that he is in for three and 
one-half hours of arrant nonsense 
which no amount of huckstering. 
pious mugging, and Mr. DeMille’s 
Biblical “erudition” can dissipate. 
The movie teems with glaring in- 
adequacies. 

Artistically, it is ludicrous. Ex- 
cept for a few extremely well-exe- 
cuted scenes (such as the Exodus 
from Egypt), the movie is con- 
stantly bogged down by characters 
who are out of character and events 
which become travesty because 
the producer insists on leaving 


nothing to the imagination. I could 


Rabbi Polish serves Temple Beth 
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not believe in the authenticity of 
DeMille’s Moses because I was 
constantly bumping into Yul Bryn- 
ner reenacting “The King and I”; 
shrinking from Edward G. Robin- 
son still snarling like a gangster 
through his beard; and wondering 
Hardwicke, 


clipped Oxonian accent and all, 


whether Sir Cedric 


was not a British pretender on the 
throne of Egypt. 

The heavy-handed effort to re- 
enact certain supernatural events 
took on at times the zaniness of a 
Disney cartoon. Anyone who tries 
to make graphic the giving of the 
Ten Commandments at Sinai really 
steps in where angels fear to tread. 

Spiritually. it is irreverent. At 
best the artist is put to his severest 
test in describing the struggle of 
the human soul. DeMille reduces 
the inner essence of Moses and the 


enslavement to a means of project- 


ing a series of breath-taking stunts. 

It takes more than know-how 
and make-up to project prophecy 
on the screen. If one does not be- 
lieve in miracles, he should not 
belief of 


others by putting on a most un- 


blaspheme the honest 


convincing caricature of miracles. 
The true artist is an artist because 
he believes in what he depicts. If 
he does not believe in it, he can 
never keep his skepticism out of his 
art, and he is, therefore, not a true 
artist. If one does believe in 
miracles, he should not try to play 
God by attempting to portray a 
miracle, for a miracle is only from 
God and cannot be duplicated. The 
effort to recapture one is at best 
a transparent trick, and at worst a 
piece of effrontery. The ineptness 
of the Burning Bush scene is monu- 
mental only in its crudeness. 

Historically, it is fraudulent. All 
we know about Moses is what the 
Bible tells us (and not all of this is 
historical). Other sources specu- 
lated about him, but they lay no 
claim to historicity, only to spir- 
itual insight. By a shabby device, 
DeMille would have us believe that 
many preposterous incidents in the 
movie are historical. He does this 
by airily citing Philo, Josephus, 
and Eusebius. as well as certain 
scrolls to which Philo, etc., are 
supposed to have had access and 
which. like the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
are yet to be discovered. Needless 
to say, there is hardly a shred of 
truth to this. At best the movie 
draws on a few fragments from the 
sources and thereby drags many 
false and counterfeit incidents on 
the coat-tails of these sources. If 
DeMille must produce a sex angle, 
that is his business. but he should 
not put the onus on Philo or 
Josephus for sandy desert passions 
that stir nothing but tedium. 

If you have three and a half 


hours. why not read The Book? 








WHAT ARE THE APOCRYPHA? 


N” THAT YOU have retired,” 
° “ 
people will ask, “are you 


finding time to write?” And when 
I answer in the affirmative, the 
next question is, “Well, what are 
you writing?” When I say that I 
have been working on a book of 
selections from the Apocrypha, 
the almost invariable query is, 
“What is the Apocrypha?” with 
either “I never heard of it” or, 
more frequently, “I’ve often won- 
dered what it is.” 

Whereupon I am likely to say, 
heard of Chanuko; 


haven't you? And the Macca- 


“You've 


bees?” 

“Yes, of course,” some will an- 
swer, “but they're in the Bible, 
aren't they?” 

“No,” I reply, “in the Apocry- 
pha. And how about Susanna and 
the Elders? Does this recall any- 
thing to you?” 

To this the response is more 
hesitant! “| remember a_paint- 
a 

“Well, the story that provides 
the subject of that well-known 
painting is in the Apocrypha. And 
have you ever heard of Judith, the 
heroine who slew Holofernes and 
rescued her people from destruc- 
tion?” 

Some of my questioners remem- 
ber at least the climax of this 
dramatic tale. 

By this time the Apocrypha no 


longer seem to be completely un- 





Just retired as Dean of Students at 
Brooklyn College, Mrs. Bildersee is 
the author of textbooks in Jewish 
history. Her forthcoming book on 
the Apocrypha will be published by 
A belard-Schuman. 


by ADELE BILDERSEE 


known literary territory, and they 
are ready to return to their first 
question, “What is the Apocry- 
pha?” 

A beginning may be made by 
pointing out that Apocrypha is a 
plural, not, as it is most often 
used, a singular noun. It comes 
from the Greek through the Latin, 
and it is derived from Krypt, 
meaning to hide, the same root 
that gives us crypt, cryptic, and 
cryptogram. The Apocrypha may 
therefore be called the Hidden 
Books. The title is applied to a 
group of a little more than a dozen 
books which were not included, in 
our Hebrew Bible by the rabbini- 
cal council which, about the year 
100 of the present era, decided 
what should constitute our Holy 
Scriptures. According to many 
scholars, these rabbis made their 
decision on the principle that di- 
vine inspiration came to an end 
with Ezra. For this or other rea- 
sons, no effort was made by the 
Jews of Palestine to preserve these 
books. 

We have them today because 
they were included in a transla- 
tion of Jewish religious literature 
for the Greek-speaking Jews of 
Egypt during the period of Greek 
domination, at a time when they 
were forgetting their ancestral 
Hebrew. This Greek 
called the Septuagint—and thereby 
hangs another tale—was the Bible 
used by the early Christians. It 


was translated into Latin, in the 


collection, 


fourth century of the present era. 
When Jerome revised the Latin 
translation he discovered that there 


were books here not included in 





the Hebrew Bible and he called 
them the Apocrypha, the Hidden 
Books. 

Much later they were gathered 
together by Martin Luther, who 
put them at the end of the Old 
Testament when he translated the 
Bible into 
translators of the Bible into Eng- 
lish followed Luther’s example. At 
the end of the sixteenth century, 


German. Protestant 


however, copies of the Bible ap- 
peared without the Apocrypha. In 
1629 the King 
omitted the Apocrypha, and almost 


James version 


all modern versions follow. In the 
Catholic Bible, however, which de- 
rived from the Latin translation, 
the Apocrypha remain. 

What interes: you will ask, can 
the Apocrypha have for the gen- 
eral reader today? Of course, it 
is obvious that for the scholar the 
Apocrypha are an_ invaluable 
source of information about the 
little-known 
Hebrew Bible and the New Testa- 


period ' between the 


A SCENE from the NYC Opera Company’s 


“Susannah,” an opera based on the Apoc- 


’ 


ryphal story of ‘Susanna and the Elders.’ 
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ment. They have been called “the 
bridge between the Testaments.” 
They exerted a great influence on 
the early Christians. In fact, paral- 
lel columns can be drawn up 
showing the close resemblance of 
passages from the Apocrypha and 
those of the New Testament. 

For the Jewish reader the Apo- 
crypha present ideas and _ beliefs 
which are expressed for the first 
time in Jewish. literature and 
which are important to an under- 
standing of the development of 
Judaism. For the Jewish reader 
with a less studious approach, the 
Apocrypha have a wealth of in- 
teresting material. The Books of 
Maccabees relate the history famil- 
iar and yet ever interesting, of 
the heroic struggle of the Jewish 
people to preserve their religion 
from the onslaughts of Hellenistic 
paganism, 


Less familiar to the general 


WHAT 


EFORM JUDAISM IS A movement 
R which clings to the _ basic 
concepts of the past but which 
seeks to adapt them to the religious 
needs of modern times. 

In making changes in some of 
the practices which have come 
from the past, Reform remained 
true to the spirit of historic 
Judaism which was always both 
adaptable and progressive. 

So Reform is not a new kind of 
Rabbi of Congregation Beth Israel, 
Hartford, Conn., and an author of 
note, Dr. Feldman is president of the 
Synagogue Council of America, and 
a former president of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis. This 
article is adapted from a section of 
his bhook!let, 
Guide for Reform Jews. published by 


Behrman House. ($8.50) 
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Reform Judaism: A 


reader, but a source of inspiration 
to artists and authors through the 
ages, are the stories of Judith and 
of Susanna. Judith, like Esther, 
was a woman who arose as the 
deliverer of her people. Susanna 
is a very different heroine, a faith- 
ful wife, sinfully desired by two 
elders, falsely accused by them, un- 
justly condemned to death, and 
saved by prayer. 

The Jewish reader will find 
much to interest him in Ecclesias- 
ticus, written by a man of many- 
sided culture, Greek as well as 
Hebrew. who found the best source 
of wisdom in the sacred books of 
his people, the Torah and _ the 
Prophets. Sometimes he rises to 
the poetic heights of the Psalms, 
but more often he proceeds in the 
manner of the Book of Proverbs 
with sage observations on the con- 


duct of life. His most famous pas- 


sage is the introduction to his 
praise of great men, which begins, 
“Let us now praise famous men 
and our fathers from generation 
to generation.” 

Among the scrolls discovered 
along the shore of the Dead Sea 
are fragments of manuscripts of 
one of the Apocrypha, the Book 
of Tobit. This, one of the best- 
loved stories of the Apocrypha, re- 
lates the changing fortunes of a 
pious Jew and his family. It paints 
a touching picture of the devotion 
binding the family together. Like 
all the books of the Apocrypha, it 
is profoundly Jewish in its feel- 
ing and in its faith. It may well 
be that the Book of Tobit will 
prove to be the most popular work 
of the Apocrypha for the general 
reader. 

For more data on the Apocry- 
pha, consult your rabbi. 





Judaism; it is historical Judaism 
emphasizing the dynamic character 
of the Jewish religion. This is just 
the opposite of an arrested or static 
Judaism. 


Proudly 


glory, the dignity, and validity of 


acknowledging the 


the Jewish tradition, Reform re- 
fuses to admit that the tradition is 
petrified, the crystallization of any 
one moment or era of our history. 
To be sure. between the fifteenth 
and eighteenth centuries, efforts 
were made to freeze the Jewish 
tradition. But when the period of 
emancipation began, this frozen 
tradition failed to hold or satisfy 
those generations because of the 
completely unbending, and in a 
very real sense, unorthodox form 


which it had assumed. 


IS REFORM JUDAISM? 


by ABRAHAM J. FELDMAN 


It was then that some Jews. 
laymen at first, decided it was time 
to unfreeze the tradition. The early 
reformers in Germany did not seek 
escape from Judaism. If they had. 
the road was open and a welcome 
awaited them elsewhere. They 
wanted to remain within the fold. 
but they wanted the processes of 
adjustment reopened. 

They knew that Judaism never 
had any formal creed. and that no 
group had an “exclusive” on our 
faith. They knew that controver- 
sies, disagreements, and continuous 
adjustments were characteristic of 
Talmudical Judaism. The school of 
Hillel took issue with the school of 
Shammai. The Pharisees were op- 
posed to the Sadducees. Later. 


Chasidim chose one set of empha- 








ses in Judaism; the opponents 
(Misnagdim), another. 


When Changes Are Needed... 


Reform proceeded to make 
changes that would cause the prin- 
ciples of our faith to be the better 
understood and carried out. If 
some customs were no_ longer 
meaningful, they were eliminated, 
because to cling to them mechan- 
ically would have endangered the 
very survival of Judaism. If other 
customs needed modification, they 


modified. If 


could better vivify Jewish doc- 


were new customs 
trines, they were introduced. Juda- 
ism has been kept continuously 
contemporary by Reform. 
Holding fast to a high reeard 
for basic Jewish values, Reform 
contends that when changes are 
needed they should be made when 
they are needed, in and by the 
generation that needs them. 
There is no doubt that Reform 
has saved hundreds of thousands 
of Jews for Judaism and for Jewish 
life. Moreover, Reform has taught 
both Orthodoxy and Conservatism 
the methodology for survival in 
this epoch and in this country. The 
organizations created by Isaac 
Mayer Wise were eventually copied 
by other Jewish groups; a federa- 
tion of synagogues, a rabbinical 
school. a of rabbis. 
Through the Union of American 
Hebrew 
Central 
Rabbis, a significant textbook liter- 


conference 


Congregations and_ the 
Conference of American 


ature has been created for the 
benefit of all Jewish groups. Sister- 
Men’s Clubs, and Youth 
Groups were also introduced by 


Reform 


the other branches 


hoods. 


and became models for 
of the syna- 
gogue. 

However, not only on the organ- 


level did the Reform 


influence the religious 


izational 
movement 


character of Jewry in America. Re- 


form introduced the late Friday 
evening service, the rite of Con- 
firmation, the use of the vernacular 
in the sermon and worship, the 
stress on intelligibility in the 
service, etc. Initially, they who 
call themselves “traditionalists” at- 
tacked Reform for these advances. 
Then they followed suit, often be- 
rating while imitating. 

Thus*Reform has established the 
prevailing pattern in modern Jew- 
ish religious life. This does not 
mean that Orthodoxy and Conserv- 
atism will merge into Reform. That 
is neither possible nor desirable! 
What I am suggesting is that Re- 
form’s pioneering has stimulated 
and enriched the other branches of 
the synagogue. 

Let it be reiterated that in funda- 
mentals Reform has not departed 
from historical Judaism. True. Re- 
form does not subscribe to suth 


theological beliefs as the hope in a 


personal Messiah or in bodily res- 
urrection. But with regard to the 
concept of God, of the place of 
man in the divine scheme, of the 
role of the people of Israel, the 
ethical teachings of Judaism, the 
observance of the Sabbath and the 
festivals, Reform’s stand is that of 
other religious Jews. 

I maintain that much of the re- 
vitalization current in all branches 
of the American synagogue is di- 
rectly traceaLle to the impact of 
Reform upon American Jewry. 
And in the modernization of Ju- 
daism by all branches, in varying 
degrees, Jewish religious loyalty 
among American Jews has been 
greatly strengthened. 

Reform, then, is not a different 
kind of Judaism. It is Judaism. his- 
toric, classical, and traditional. but 
it aims to remain always contem- 


porary. 








Noted Boston Historian and 
Religious Leader Turns 85 


LEE M. FRIEDMAN. renowned 


Jewish historian and attorney of 


Boston, recently observed his 85th 





birthday amidst greetings and 
kudos from every part of the na- 
tion. An honorary member of the 
national executive board of the 
UAHC and an active member of 
this magazine’s editorial board, 
Mr. Friedman is also honorary life 
president of Temple Israel and 
honorary president of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Historical Association. 
Hailed as one of the nation’s lead- 
ing Jews, Mr. Friedman’s many 
activities included leadership in 
the observance of the American 
Jewish Tercentenary and, 50 years 
earlier. in the 250th anniversary of 


Jewish life in America. 
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Pardon My Presumption 


T WAS ONCE my misfortune to be 
I working in a small office with 
a highly neurotic associate. One 
day. in the course of an unusually 
peaceful conversation, he aston- 
ished me by -saying, “You know, 
you are a really religious man.” 
The remark reminded me that I 
had not been in a temple for 
decades. 

Gradually. it occurred to me that 
being a Jew by birth was not 
enough. Ever since childhood | 
had seen families turn to the rabbi 
only at times of death or marriage. 
Afterwards he was often forgotten. 
This. I told myself, was manifestly 
unfair. 

My Johnny-come-lately accept- 
ance of organized Judaism did not 
teke the:form of action, however, 
until the spring of 1954 when I 
went one night to Friday service. 
I was deeply moved by the service 
and especially at the sight of rela- 
tives exchanging kisses and “Good 
Shabos” greetings. This was utterly 
new to me; I had missed much of 
the sweetness of life. 

A few months later I married a 
Chr'stian who had been converted 
to Judaism. Since then we have 
attended services regularly with 
great satisfaction. My wife and I 
adhere to Reform Judaism because 
of its simplicity; its tacit admission 
that it cannot cross every T and dot 
every 7 in life and in death, and 
its insistence on good behavior for 
its own sake and not through hope 
of reward or fear of punishment. 

Again. Judaism is sincerely 
A veteran New York newspaperman, 
Mr. Pollock is on the editorial staff 
of Kinz Features Syndicate. He is a 
moreber of Borough Park Progres- 


sive synagogue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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by LEO POLLOCK 


The validity of ritual is one 
of the items to be discussed at 
the Union Biennial Assembly. 
Herewith some comments rela- 


tive to that subject by an ar- 


ticulate temple member.—Ed. | 


monotheistic, putting its trust sole- 
ly in one God, hedging in no way 
and seeking no fringe benefits. 
At the same time, it acknowledges 
every man’s right to worship as his 
conscience dictates. 

In discussing synagogue mem- 
bership with the rabbi who in- 
structed my wife and married us, 
I said it was not lack of faith that 
had kept me out of the fold so 
much as a dislike for ritual. What 
little experience I had had left me 
with a sense of the repetitiveness 
of the service. But I have come to 
a new view of that. 

I now feel that the rite trains 
us to do what is right. Furt' er- 
more. the loftiness of the pravers, 
the organ-like phrases. the enno- 
bling call to spirituality, mercy, 
charity, forbearance, awe, wonder, 


and humility—these are of the ut- 


most importance to the human be- 


eggs 


ing seeking oneness with the Infi- 
nite. 

Now for a suggestion. Would it 
not be well to introduce into the 
service here and there striking 
thoughts on spiritual matters by 
great thinkers of all times? Isn’t 
it possible that a non-Jew might 
have something good to-tell us? 
The words of Buddha, Socrates, 
Plato, Pascal, Milton, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Thoreau. could be used to 
inspire the congregation. Isn’t 
there room for more variation 
occasionally? Once, I heard a 
Chasidic service sung. It was un- 
forgettably moving. Is it asking 
too much of our cantors to reach 
out now and then for a change in 
the regular order? 

If among the readers of this 
excellent publication some should 
ask (and justifiably). “Who are 
you, after waiting a lifetime to 
come to the Ark of the Covenant, 
to say such things?” I would reply, 
“Not the least of Judaism’s glories 
is the traditional right of the Jew 
to speak his mind freely, to ques: 
tion. to doubt. to suggest—even 
argue with God. It is this magnifi- 
cent privilege that endears our ree 


ligion to my wife and me.” 





RABBI MAURICE N. EISENDRATH, UAHC president, is pictured above in a record- 


ing session with Betty Field and Arthur Kennedy. The program, carried by Mutual Broad- 


casting System, was the Union’s Chanuko production of the ‘Birth of Religious Freedom.” 








A Code of Religious Practice for Reform Judaism? 


(Whether Reform should adopt a 
code of religious practice continues 
to be the subject of wide-spread dis- 
cussion and will be further debated 
at the Biennial Assembly of the 
Union in Toronto, April 28—May 2. 
Herewith, a few opinions. Readers 
are urged to submit their reactions 
—Eb. ) 


Preserve Valued Practices 


I BELIEVE THAT a code should be 
adopted for religious practice. 

I think that by this time Reform 
has realized that Judaism is not 
strictly a matter of logic, but also 
rests to a great extent upon emo- 
tions, which can best be expre:sed 
through symbols. 

We need a stetement of the posi- 
tive side of Reform and not merely 
a repetition of what we are 
against. The code should attempt to 
preserve Biblical and Talmudical 
practices sti!l valued. and we must 
supplement them with modifica- 


tions in tune with modern needs. 


SOLOMON WEINSTEIN 
Temple Beth El, Closter, N. J. 


Keep an Open Door 


I AM NOT IN favor of a code which 
would specify what we should do 
in order to abide by our faith. 
However, | would favor a sug- 
gested set of practices which might 
serve as a guide to the perplexed. 
Reform must always remain open 
to growth and development or it 
will lose its characteristics and 
functions. However, a list of sug- 
gestions would not go against our 


anti-authoritarian strain. 


Mitton J. FINK 


Temple Emanuel, Chicago, Ill. 
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For a Guide to Practice 


I AM IN FAVOR of the adoption of a 
code which- would set forth re- 
ligious practices based upon the 
platform set by the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis some 
years ago. This code. of course, 
would be merely a guide to practice 
and would not be binding on any- 
one who dissented from it. It would 
be a great convenience when ques- 
tions of practice arise to be able to 
point to something in writing hav- 
ing such authority as the Union 
would give to it, merely by wav of 
precedent and not by way of com- 


pulsion. 
Jacosp Locan Fox 


South Shore Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


No Interference, Please! 


I AM VERY strongly and bitterly op- 


posed to the adoption of any code 
of religious practice. 

Each congregation under the 
leadership of its own rabbi can 
determine for itself how it wants 
to abide by its faith. I personally 
resent interference with my own 
particular worship from the out- 
side. It is a threat to congregational 


autonomy. 


Sot W. Marx 
Cong. Adath Israel, Louisville, Ky. 


Sweep Ritual Cobwebs Away! 


A REASONABLE AMOUNT of ritual in 
public worship appears to be a by- 
product of all faiths. Even those 
sects who meet for worship and 
stand in silence have a ritual, the 
ritual of standing in silence. 

So while Judaism cannot ex- 


pect to escape formalism entirely, 











AN ILLUSTRATION from Purim Scroll created by Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations. Artist is Ilya Schor. 
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Reform says it should not be 
overwhelmed and swallowed up by 
the requirements of conformity to 
fixed patterns of worship, estab- 
lished words and thought, pro- 
tected by a masoretic hedge of 
immutability. 

Reform, in essence, preaches a 
return to the moral code of the 
Torah. Even Orthodoxy recognizes 
the change of times and does not 
That 
our prayer book replaces M’chaye 
Masim (Resurrection of the Dead) 
with M’chay Hakol (Revivest Ev- 


erything) and Go-el (Redeemer) 


insist on sacrificial rites. 


with Ge-ulah (Redemption) in no 
Pentateuch. to 


which these notions of resurrection 


way \ iolates the 


and Messiah are foreign. 

Reform Judaism (I prefer the 
term Liberal Judaism) is a recog- 
nition and enunciation of the doc- 
trine that God is the guiding power 
in man’s life, that the Eternal is 
not a bigoted Ruler overwhelmed 
with His own importance, requir- 
ing constant scraping, genuflection, 
and scrupulous adherence to minor 
rites to honor Him. 

God is not spending His time 
looking for excuses to trap unwary 
mortal man, the greatest of whom 
can be only infantile in comparison 
with the One All-Powerful, and to 
hurl him into an abyss of woe and 
suffering. 

Reform 
ascribe one anthropomorphic qual- 


ity to God. to wit, intelligence. With 


teaches that we can 


this as a postulate. we can sweep 


away cobwebs of mannerisms 
whose origins and purposes are 
long forgotten, and in the light of 
our current knowledge and customs 
(be they better or worse than those 
of our forebears) worship God and 
proclaim His sovereignty to all who 


are willing to hear. 


Cuarwes L. GoLpsTEeIn 
Temple Israel, Detroit, Mich. 
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COMING IN APRIL 





THE NATION 


HROUGHOUT 
| temples are now 


ready for the great gathering of 


getting 


their delegates, the national con- 
vention of the UAHC. 
Known 


General 


4Ath 


biennial 


officially as the 
Assembly, the 
convention will take place in 
Toronto, April 28-May 2. It will 
be the first time this convocation 
will ever have taken place in 
Canada. 

The photo above was taken dur- 
ing a recent meeting of the UVAHC 
administrative committee where 
the forthcoming convention was 
discussed. Shown are (from left). 
Irvin Fane, of Kansas City; Louis 
Broido, New York, a 
man of the Union; Rabbi Jay 


Kaufman, assistant to Dr. Eisen- 


vice-chair- 


drath, Union president, and Dr. 
Eisendrath. 

The convention will include a 
series of round tables, workshops, 
idea clinics and plenary meetings 
dealing with the convention theme. 
“Reform Judaism: Principles in 
Action.” Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver 
will address a banquet session. 
Among other speakers scheduled 
for evening Rabbi 
Solomon B. Freehof, of Pittsburgh, 
B. Gittelsohn, 


sessions are 


and Rabbi Roland 


of Boston, pictured on this page. 


THE UAHC CONVENTION 





Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof 





Rabbi Roland B. Gittelsohn 


1] 








Politics, Religion, and Morality 


by Murrey Marder 


OR MEMBERS OF congregations 
H of all 


comes a time when a sermon is 


denominations _ there 
preached about which the question 
is asked: is this a proper subject 
for a religious service? 

Not too long ago such a question 
was asked aloud during an Epis- 
copal service in a Virginia church. 
The member not only asked the 
question, but answered it with a 
vociferous “No,” and _ defiantly 
marched down the center aisle and 
right out of the church. 

In that instance, the subject 
which provoked her was the ques- 
tion of segregation in the schools. 
Her objection, she declared, was 
not to her minister’s hostility to 
segregation, but to the treatment of 
politics in the church. 

Almost invariably when mem- 
bers of a congregation question the 
appropriateness of a sermon, the 
challenge turns on whether the 
subject is a “political” one. 

What are these so-called political 
subjects which encounter questions 
of propriety? In addition to segre- 
gation they are immigration mat- 
ters, American relations with the 
State of Israel, or perhaps even 
Federal aid to education. 

Just where is the proper dividing 
line between religion and current 
events in a house of worship? 

It is apparent even after brief 
reflection that there can be no com- 





Mr. Marder, a member of Temple 
Beth El, Alexandria, Va., is Euro- 
pean correspondent for the Washing- 
ton Post-Times Herald and a winner 
of the Sidney Hillman Foundation 
Award for distinguished journalism. 
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pletely hard and fast guide lines. 
But it should be possible to agree 
on general principles which would 
help in most instances to indicate 
the limitations. Surely a house of 
worship is not the proper place to 
advocate Party A over Party B. or 
Candidate X vs. Candidate Y. The 
pulpit should not be converted into 
a political sound truck. Instead, the 
pulpit can, indeed, must, deal with 
what remains its essential province 
in current as well as traditionally 
religious affairs: morality. 

In Judaism, our scholars teach 
us, “Religion and morality blend 
into an indissoluble unity.” You 
cannot separate one from the other. 
Nor can you limit this duality to 
the events of antiquity. It applies 
with equal force to what you will 
do tomorrow as to what your an- 
cestors did 3,000 years ago. 

The pulpit is exactly the place 
for hard questions of morality, for 
justice and fellowship are in- 
grained in our religion. Nor should 
the pulpit deal only with questions 
of remote morality. It should be 
as alive to our daily life as the 
colored family living on the next 
block, or the maid in our own 
household, or the neighborhood 
school where an anti-segregation 
system is being launched. the im- 
migrant seeking freedom from op- 
pression, the Government worker 
seeking freedom of expression, the 
city library where a book is about 
to be banned, and the public square 
where a speaker seeks to persuade 
others to views however lofty or 
base. 

For religion cannot operate iso- 


lated. It cannot be just temple- 


going, or dues-paying, or attending 
Brotherhood or Sisterhood func- 
tions. If it is not part of life, it is 
only ritual, and ritual without sub- 
stance is futile. 

Often it is not easy for a clergy- 
man to deal with serious issues of 
current morality in his sermons be- 
cause his congregation is a com- 
posite of classes and interests. But 
if his subject is centered on basic 
morality in day-to-day life, he 
should have the forthrightness to 
present it, provided in doing so he 
knows his subject thoroughly and 
can fairly present the pros and 
cons, 

Too many sermons argue a 
cause that no one opposes, or at 
least that no one will admit he 
opposes. They are about as cour- 
ageous as striking a hard blow for 
flaz and motherhood. 

This is not to argue for convert- 
ing our religious assemblies into 
debating halls. Nor is it to infer 
that in every issue there is a clearly 
discernible morality on one side of 
an argument, hard enough to feel, 
visible enough to see. But in many 
issues of the day, there are pro- 
found questions of morality, and 
these should be discussed, not 
shunned. The pulpit should be a 
stronghold of freedom, immune 
from unworthy or short-sighted 
pressures, 

A congregation is a wholesome 
place when the rabbi’s sermons are 
described not only as “very fine” 
but as “extremely stimulating.” 


(The role of the clergyman and the 
house of worship in social problems 
is frequently discussed and will be 
even more intensely considered at 
the Union convention in Toronto this 
Spring. Your reactions to Mr. Mar- 
der’s observations are welcome.— 


Ed. ) 
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A Modern Midrash on “Grant Us Peace” 


Grant us peace, Thy most precious 
gift, O Thou eternal source of peace, 
and enable Israel to be its messenger 
unto the peoples of the earth. Bless 
our country that it may ever be a 
stronghold of peace, and its advocate 
in the council of nations. May con- 
tentment reign within its borders, 


by Maurice Galpert 


health and happiness within its 
homes. Strengthen the bonds of 
friendship and fellowship among the 
inhabitants of all lands. Plant virtue 
in every soul, and may the love of 
Thy name hallow every home and 


every heart. Praised be Tkou, O 


Lord, Giver of peace. 








GRANT US PEACE O THOU 
ETERNAL SOURCE OF PEACE. Rabbi 
Stephen Wise was wont to say: Not 
with the Grantor is the problem. 
He is eternally willing to give. 
Rather is it the recipient who balks 
and dallies, routing up myriad pre- 
texts for shunning peace, such as, 
“Peace cannot be rushed into, it 
must be sipped slowly and savored 
leisurely,” or “The time isn’t ripe 
for converting spears into pruning- 
hooks.” or “War is inevitable.” 
And all the while the divine voice 
proclaims: “I who dwell in the 
furthermost reaches of heaven and 
cause peace to inhabit the upper 
spheres can grant peace below, if 
mankind will assist.” 


* * * 


AND ENABLE ISRAEL TO BE _ ITS 
MESSENGER. By definition a mes- 
senger is one who transmits some- 
thing. Through its history Israel 
has hugged the vision of permanent 
peace, has indeed borne the good 
tidings that this planet can be made 
free of violence. Thus, while men 
brandished the sword, the children 
of Israel held aloft the book and re- 
membered that book-carrying is an 
occupation fraught with ignominy 
and pain. Alas, the status of the 
Jew has often risen when he has 


displayed military valor. May the 


Rabbi Galpert is spiritual leader of 
the Jewish Temple and Center in 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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time not be distant when he evokes 
similar admiration for his moral 
prowess. 


*% * * 


THAT IT MAY EVER BE A STRONGHOLD 
OF PEACE. Has anyone lately tested 
a stronghold of peace? By which 
slide rule can it be measured? Can 
it be weighed in long tons or in 
short? Can we discern it in an 
atom-propelled submarine, or in a 
new-fangled bomber? Isn’t our 
greatest strength, however, in the 
exercise of brotherliness in our 
land and its bold championship 


elsewhere ? 


MAY CONTENTMENT REIGN WITHIN 
ITS BORDERS. She was short, plump, 
past middle age, with a round red 
face and spectacles drolly sup- 
ported by a snub nose. There was 
wisdom in her eyes, and defiance 
too. She used to say, “I do not like 
the word, contentment, it’s too 
smug. I can see the multi-colored 
strivings of men reduced to post- 
card hues. When I recite the pray- 
er, | use my own version. It is per- 
missible, isn’t it? There is an Ash- 
k’nazic usage and a S’fardic one. 
Why not mine? I prefer: May a 
holy discontentment reign within 
its borders.” 
% * * 

STRENGTHEN THE BONDS OF FRIEND- 
SHIP AND FELLOWSHIP. We think 


involuntarily of the Talmudic leg- 
end about Elijah who told a rabbi 
that two men in a market-place were 
signally blessed for they would 
have a place in the World to Come. 
The rabbi asked the men their 
occupation. Said they, “We are 
merrymakers. When we see men 
troubled in mind we cheer them, 
and when we see two men quarrel- 
ing we make peace between them.” 


* * * 


PLANT VIRTUE IN EVERY SOUL. It 
was the custom of a certain rabbi 
to tend his own garden. His face 
tilted to the California sun, his 
large hands crammed into work- 
man’s gloves, and a round cap 
perched on his head, he used to 
say. “Here I stand, Master of the 
universe, planting daffodils in your 
good green earth. If only you could 
plant virtue in me and my con- 
gregants as easily as your servant- 
gardener sows these seeds!” 
There is another interpretation of 
“Plant virtue in every soul.” These 
words instruct us that the world 
needs not only guided missiles but 
guided men and women, too, in 
whose souls virtue and faith are 


implanted. 


AND MAY THE LOVE OF THY NAME 
HALLOW EVERY HOME AND EVERY 
HEART. Rabbi Joshua Loth Lieb- 
man used to say: There are two 
kinds of love of the Almighty, the 
love that desecrates and the love 
that hallows. What is the love that 
desecrates? When a man leans 
upon God as a cosmic papa who is 
perpetually ready with a handout 
if properly entreated. Man, then, 
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maintains himself at an infantile 
level, unceasingly ringed about 
with helplessness and insecurity. 
Then life becomes a “profane snarl 
that is mazed with panics.” What 
is the love that hallows? When a 
man worships the Lord as _ the 
essential Being of all beings, ex- 
pressing Himself in the rationality 
of nature, and in the human quest 
after freedom, goodness, and beau- 
ty, then man treads the earth with 
dignity and the whole universe 
bursts with purposive holiness. 

He used also to say, “A decent 
world? We shall have it only if 
enough of us enshrine the perma- 
nent things of the mind and heart 
above the perishable things of the 
hand and the market-place.” 


* % % 


PRAISED BE THOU, O LORD, GIVER OF 
PEACE. If, as Schiller asserted, the 
most beautiful dreams of liberty 
are dreamt in prison, then the most 
beautiful dreams of peace are 
dreamt midst strife and war when, 
in Karl Shapiro’s grave image, 
“Time pours out its viscuous hem- 
lock on our age.” But with dreams 
come responsibilities, Peace must 
be pursued, says Scripture. In an 
age bleak and cruel, Rabbi Simon, 
son of Gamaliel, discerned the sta- 
bility of the world in the conjunc- 
tion of peace with truth and justice. 
Always, Judaism teaches, the act 
must flow from the hope, the 


dream, and the prayer. 


»Henry Levy, 
Temple Israel, 
7 Memphis is 
Third Vice 
President. 











THEY HEAD UP REFORM’S TEENAGE 
ORGANIZATION IN ITS 18th YEAR 


ICTURED ON THIS page are the 
P officers of NFTY, the Na- 
tional Federation of Temple Youth, 
which this year observes its Eight- 
eenth Anniversary, known as its 
“Chai” year. Chai is the Hebrew 
word for life made up of the two 
Hebrew letters which add up to 18. 

President of NFTY is Michael 
Meyer, (left), of Temple Israel, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Second vice president of Nifty, 
Carol Stalker, Temple B’rith Ko- 
desh, Rochester, N. Y. and first 
vice president Robert Miller, 
Adath Israel, Lexington, Ky., are 
shown presenting a $1,000 check, 
representing teenage contributions, 
to A. B. Polinsky, national chair- 
man of the Combined Campaign. 





Richard Seder, 
Kenneth Midlo, Temple Eman- 
Temple Sinai, vel, Worcester, 


New Orleans, Mass., Treas- 





Secretary. surer. 
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Dr. Leo Baeck 
1873-1956 


HE DEATH OF Rabbi Dr. Leo 

Baeck in London on Novem- 
ber 2, 1956, was a grievous loss 
to the cause of religion. Honorary 
life president of the World Union 
for Progressive Judaism, former 
Chief Rabbi of Berlin, and out- 
standing~- prophetic leader of the 
Reform movement in Judaism, Dr. 
Baeck will be particularly remem- 
bered as the leader who stayed with 
his flock during the Nazi era and 
as the spiritual champion who 
openly defied Hitler. 

His death at the age of eighty- 
three brings to an end an imperish- 
able story of heroism and self- 
sacrifice which has few equals 
in our time. He has properly 
been bracketed with Gandhi and 
Schweitzer as modern saints. 

The writer had the great for- 
tune to meet Dr. Baeck during 
several of his frequent visits to 
the U.S. after World War u. The 


unforgettable first meeting was at 





A frequent contributor to many 
periodicals, Mr. Frank is Washing- 
ton correspondent for several news- 


papers. 
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Two Tributes to the 
Late Rabbi Leo Baeck 


A Grievous Loss by Murray Frank 


a press conference in Washington, 
in December, 1945, shortly after 
his liberation from Theresienstadt. 
He barely had sufficient time to 
recuperate from his gruelling or- 
deal in the shadow of death, when 
he decided to come to America for 
a brief visit to reestablish contacts 
with the people and organizations 
with which he had been associated 
before the war. Such contact, he 
felt, would help bring to American 
Jewry a first true picture of a 
prostrate remnant of European 
Jewry which had been decimated 
almost to the vanishing point. 

I recall him vividly early that 
morning at the press conference. 
Dignified in appearance, his lean 
face and figure made him appear 
even taller than he was. His hair 
was all white, his goatee neatly 
trimmed, his eyes friendly, his 
voice soft and reassuring. We sat 
there for over an hour glued to our 
chairs, listening intently to the 
endless chain of stories and epi- 
sodes of Dr. Baeck’s experiences 
over a period of twelve years of 
Nazi rule in Germany, his numer- 
ous arrests, his life at Theresien- 
stadt, his final rescue, his condem- 
nation of the German people for 
their treatment of the Jews. and 
his plea to the civilized world to 
help the Jews of post-war Europe. 

“The history of the Jews in Ger- 
many, and possibly in the greater 
part of Europe, is finished,” he 
told us. To the Jews in the dis- 
placed persons camps in Germany, 


Palestine is both a fact and a hope; 
but in their lives there is a great 
gulf between the hope and the fact. 
Bring the displaced Jews out of 
the camps in Germany and make 
them ‘placed’ persons in Palestine 
or in other countries. Give them a 
place of their own right, and a 
right to their own place.” 

It was Baeck who rallied German 
Jewry, after the advent of Hitler 
to power in 1933, and welded it 
into a unified group for the tragic 
years and bitter fate ahead. At 
that time he was appointed presi- 
dent of the Reichsvertretung der 
Deutschen Juden (National Com- 
mittee of German Jews) as the 
acknowledged leader and spokes- 
man of German Jewry. It was his 
task in those trying years to seek 
to delay measures of persecution 
and to gain a little precious time 
so that more Jews could escape 
from Nazidom. Most tragic of all 
for him was to watch the once 
flourishing Jewish community in 
Germany shrink from day to day 
and to realize that it was doomed 
to an early end. 

His own safety and escape from 
certain death were to him unim- 
portant. Twice the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations and 
B’nai Brith arranged for him to 
take over pulpits in the U. S., but 
both times he declined, saying it 
was his fate and desire to remain 
with those who were not fortunate 
enough to escape. He stayed until 


the last with his flock and shared 
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their full cup of misery. He fear- 
lessly faced death on several oc- 
miracu- 


casions, but succeeded 


lously in surviving. 


Arrested Five Times 


For more than four dreadful 
years from 1934 to 1938 he di- 
rected the affairs of the Jewish 
community in Germany, of the 
destitute, the sick and the old. In 
1939 he became the president of 
the Reichsvereinigung (National 
Union of German Jews), which re- 
placed the committee. He held that 
office until 1943 when he was ar- 
rested and deported to Theresien- 
stadt. Prior to his deportation, Dr. 
Baeck had been arrested five times 
by the Gestapo, but each time he 
was released. His four sisters per- 
ished at Theresienstadt, while his 
three brothers were deported to 
Poland and were never heard from 
again. 

The image of Baeck, the brave 
martyr, has somewhat eclipsed 
Baeck the eminent scholar. His 
works, which were widely read in 
Central Europe, are devoted to an 
interpretation of eternal Judaism 
rather than to the fleeting phenom- 
enon of contemporary Jewry. He 
maintained that the essence of 
Judaism, which is contained in its 
conception of God and in its moral 
commands, is everlasting and un- 
changing, but the ceremonial 
forms of the Jewish faith are tran- 
sient and changeable. The moral 
law formulated in the Bible and 
expounded and codified later by 
the Talmud and the religious phi- 
losophers has guided the Jewish 
xeople throughout the ages. The 
Jewish religion is comprised of 
several doctrines: the belief in God 
as the Supreme Being; the belief 
that man is created in the image 
of God, and is therefore perpetu- 
ally striving for moral perfection; 
and the divine priesthood of Israel 
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whose duty it is to become the 
light of humanity by its own moral 
life. Thus, according to Baeck, the 
intrinsic essence to Judaism is uni- 
versal and eternal. 

Rabbi Baeck was born in Lissa, 
province of Posen, on May 23, 
1873. He was ordained in 1897 and 
held rabbinical posts in Oppeln and 
Diisseldorf, before going to Berlin 
in 1912. He was also professor at 
the Lehranstalt fiir die Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums (Academy 
of Jewish Learning). He was a 
contributor to numerous academic 
journals and the author of several 


si 


nificant works on contemporary 


y 
g 
Jewish religious thought. 


The gist of Baeck’s philosophy 
is contained in his book, The Es 
sence of Judaism, his major work 
Also recommended is his essay 
“The Character of Judaism” (in 
his book, The Pharisees and other 
Essays), in which he discusses the 
spiritual and historic forces which 
helped to perpetuate Judaism dur- 
ing the centuries of dispersal. 

The challenging and forthright 
voice of this spiritual leader and 
thinker has now been stilled for- 
ever, but the spiritual heritage he 
has left behind will undoubtedly 
have a salutary impact upon Jew- 


ish life for a long time to come. 





A Universal Jew by Charles E. Shulman 


N ONE OF THE most tragic peri- 
I ods of all Jewish history—a 
rabbi wrote for the Jewish people 
of Nazi Germany a prayer for Kol 
Nidre. The rabbi was Leo Baeck, 
the spiritual head of a congrega- 
tion in Berlin and the chairman of 
the council created to represent 
all the Jews of Germany. The 
prayer deserves a place among the 
permanent spiritual treasures of 
Israel. It read in part: 

“In this hour every man in Is- 
rael stands erect before his Lord, 
the God of justice and mercy, to 
open his heart in prayer. Before 
God we will question our ways and 
search our deeds, the acts we have 
done and those we have left un- 
done. We will publicly confess the 
sins we have committed and beg 
the Lord to pardon and forgive. 
Acknowledging our trespasses, in- 


dividual and communal, let us 





Rabbi Shulman serves Riverdale 
Temple in New York City. 


despise the slanders and calumnies 
against us and our faith. Let us 
declare them lies, too mean and 
senseless for our reckoning.” 
When Dr. 


by the liberating allied forces in 


Baeck was rescued 


1945 he was seventy-two years old. 
The record of Leo Baeck during 
the time of his people’s martyrdom 
was in the tradition of the Jewish 
sages and saints of history who 
bore their afflictions with a courage 
that not only confounded their 
enemies but gave assurance of the 
survival qualities of the Jew. 
When _ the 


burned in 1938 and the doom of 


synagogues were 
German Jewry was sealed, thou- 
sands of Jews fled the country in 
panic. Leo Baeck could have ac- 
companied them to free lands. He 
chose to remain with the im- 
prisoned and oppressed. In 1939 
he held freedom in the palm of 
his hand. He had transported a 
oup of Jewish children to Lon- 
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don. But he could not leave his 
brethren in Germany. He returned 
to face certain imprisonment. 

He was seventy when _ they 
placed him in the concentration 
camp. They harnessed him and 
another man to a garbage wagon. 
While he and his companion were 
drawing the heavy vehicle they 
talked of philosophy and the nobler 
side of man’s nature. By day he 
looked at the sky and saw God 
and envisioned the eventual cli- 
mate of justice and decency on 
earth. By night he taught his fel- 
low inmates the principles of 
Judaism and the spirit through 
which Jews had survived persecu- 
tion throughout the centuries. He 
helped others overcome pain, sor- 
row and despair. His only weapon 
was faith. Later, when he was 
asked how he had lived through 
those dreadful days under the 
Nazis, he replied, “Perhaps a hu- 
man being doesn’t die so long as 


he has a vision of the future.” 


A Vibrant Faith 

Past the age of threescore and 
ten, this frail scholar might have 
assumed the role of a retired in- 
valid after his rescue in 1945. But 
his vibrant faith seemed to renew 
his days as of old. From London 
where he established his residence 
he traveled widely to many parts 
of the world, lectured frequently 
to fascinated audiences and wrote 
inspiringly in several languages in 
the additional decade allotted to 
him by Providence. The sessions 
of the World Union for Progres- 
sive Judaism were made memo- 
rable by his keynote addresses. For 
the UAHC, born the same _ year 
when he was born, he engaged in 
several preaching missions. Con- 
vocations of the HUC-JIR were 
spiritually enriched by his _pres- 
ence and his utterance. He 


who had seen the destruction of 
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his physical roots in Germany was 
found to have a full and wonderful 
spiritual home. It is from this 
home that he brought his thinking 
to teach our momentarily way ward 
generation the true essence and 
meaning of Judaism. He was not 
impressed by externals. When he 
first visited New York after the 
war he contrasted the wealth of 
America with her spiritual lacks 
and warned a large Jewish audi- 
ence that the true character of 
Judaism is found not in magnifi- 
cent buildings but in hearts that 
are true, just, merciful, and hum- 
ble. He moved many in that audi- 
ence when he spoke of watching 
the faces of people as they hurried 
to and fro on Fifth Avenue and 
when his mind turned to those dis- 
placed persons in Europe on whom 
experience had left the mark of 
sensitive wisdom. “Perhaps,” he 
said, “it is you who are the dis- 
placed persons, not they.” 

Leo Baeck was a universal Jew 
in every sense of the term. Nothing 
Jewish was foreign to him. Son 
of a Liberal German rabbi he 
could not eliminate Zionism from 
his thinking. When many of his 
colleagues at the turn of the cen- 
tury rose against the Basel Con- 
gress and the plans of Theodor 
Herzl as Protest Rabbiner, he re- 
fused to join with them. When 
Christian scholars like Adolf Har- 
nack denigrated the Jewish heri- 
tage, he wrote spiritedly in its de- 
fense. It is highly questionable 
whether his publicly expressed for- 
giveness of Nazi Germany for her 
crimes against the Jews was fully 
in keeping with Jewish tradition 
and with prophetic Jud-ism. but 
this act, too, is symbolic of cour- 
age in the face of general Jewish 
feelings of revulsion that still exist 
toward Germany in the face of ex- 
periences that are known to too 


many in our generation. Those 


critical of Baeck’s turning of the 
other cheek to Germany can find 
rich evidence of his positive con- 
tributions to the Jewish people 
through scholarly, spiritual, and 
other channels. 

In the ten turbulent years that 
Leo Baeck functioned so fruitfully 
on behalf of Jewish causes he 
showed that old age can be as a 
time of youth. It is hard for us 
to conceive of an octogenarian so 
vital in spirit, so strong in will, 
so sturdy in leadership. That is 
why his passing at an advanced 
age is such a profound shock to 
those who knew him and respected 
and loved him. They can fittingly 
recall Markham’s lines descriptive 


of Abraham Lincoln’s death: 


“And when he fell in whirlwind, 


he went down 


As when a lordly cedar, green 


4 


with boughs, 

Goes down with a great shout 
upon the hills, 

And leaves a lonesome place 


against the sky.” 





Memorial Service for Dr. 
Baeck at Forthcoming 


UAHC Assembly 


The life of Dr. Baeck, the 
sainted rabbi eulogized in 
these pages, will be memori- 
alized at a special service 
planned for the forthcoming 
Biennial Assembly of — the 


UAHC, April 28-May 2 in 


Toronto. 
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A MAJOR LITERARY WORK 


by JACOB J. WEINSTEIN 


ABBI ABBA HILLEL S!LVER’S 
R new book, Where Judaism 
Differed, is a major literary work. 

The distinguished Cleveland 
rabbi exhibits in this book his 
well-known brilliance. Noted for 
his eloquence on behalf of the 
State of Israel, he has again proven 
to be a superb spokesman on be- 
half of the religion of Israel. 

Without a tracefeither of apolo- 
getics or bravado he has forth- 
rightly specified in what respects 
Judaism is different from other 
religious faiths. Judaism’s case has 
rarely been more effectively stated. 

Both laymen and scholars will 
rejoice over this book. It belongs 
on the same shelf with such sig- 
nificant volumes as George Foote 
Moore’s Judaism, Kaufmann Kohl- 
ers Jewish Theology, Schechter’s 
Aspects of Rabbinic Theology and 
Ginsberg’s Legends of the Bible. 

In unfolding the basic distinc- 
tions of Judaism, Dr. Silver reveals 
an amazing grasp of Hindu. Greek. 
Moslem, 


sources. He sees Judaism as a rich 


Roman, and Christian 
historic tradition containing many 
currents of thought and he focuses 
on the basic patterns around which 
these currents gravitate. He ab- 
jures the role of the partisan who 
re-ognizes only those precedents 
that please his thesis; nor does he 
get so lost in the forest that he 
cannot see the trees. A lifetime of 
study and Jewish practice has de- 


veloped in him the balanced judg- 


Rabbi 
Temple in Chicago. Rabbi Silver's 
book is published by Macmillan 
($4.50). 


Weinstein serves K.A.M. 
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ment, which in turn enables him 
to find the weighted center, the 
uncanceled precipitant of the col- 
lective Jewish experience. 

What subjective preferences he 
may show are arrived at carefully 
and persuasively. If he prefers 
rationalism to mysticism, or free 
will to determinism, he does not 
denigrate the opposing side but 
proves conclusively that the weight 
of Jewish authority and experience 
is against it. 

Stressing the logical approach 
to God, the architects of Judaism 


were always suspicious of those 


a 


mysteries which detoured reason 
or claimed a_ sovereignty over 


There 


occasional invasions from the ir- 


reason. were, of course, 
rational but these were never per- 
mitted into the center of the faith. 
Not monastic asceticism, but study 
was the path to God. And the utter- 
ances of the rabbis did not just 
become glittering quotations in an 
anthology, but were woven into 


the texture of society itself. 


Reason above Revelation 


As Judaism placed reason above 
revelation, so did it concern itself 
more with the problems of this 
world than the hereafter. Rabbi 
Silver points out. Normative rab- 
binic Judaism guarded against the 
intrusion of the other world as a 
motive for behavior and let down 
its guard only when the misery 
and hopelessness of !'fe demanded 
the opiate of escapism. But never 
did Judaism fall into the despair 
and renunciation of life so typical 


of Buddhism or into that exaltation 








RABBI ABBA HILLEL SILVER, author 
of the book, Where Judaism Differed, as he 
appeared at a Biennial Assembly of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 
According to an announcement by Judge 
Emil N. Baar, program chairman of the 
next UAHC Biennial in Toronto, Rabbi Sil- 
ver will be principal speaker at the con- 


cluding banquet, Wednesday, May 1. 


of a physical heaven so prominent 
in Christianity. 

Judaism also refused to accept 
the doctrine of the dualism of body 
and soul. Man was no more the 
battleground of good and evil than 
the world is the arena in which 
God contended with the devil. As 
character evolves in strength and 
purity from the daily choices of 
life, so the community finds its 
way upward to God through its 
ever-growing awareness of its col- 
lective obligations. 

The same mature sensibleness is 
seen in Judaism’s conception of 
free will. Akiba’s formula that “All 
is foreseen yet freedom of will is 
given” is the typical Jewish posi- 
tion. If it is a paradox, then life 
is also a paradox. Judaism. the 
author shows, neither buckled to 
the logicians nor to the common 
man’s hunger for a_ permissive 
fatalism. 

So. too. in the problems of na- 


tionalism and universalism, the one 
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and the many, pacifism and mili- 


tarism, freedom and security, Ju- 
daism is depicted as avoiding the 
“either-or” choice. It preferred the 


“both-and” 


approach, _ believing 


that these are the words of the liv- 
ing God. The Greeks had the 
phrase but the Jews really tried to 
see life steadily and see it whole. 


And 


the Jews were taught to 


abstain both from easy generaliza- 


tions and tempting oversimplifica- 


tions. 


What a healthy antidote this en- 


riching and enlightening book is 


to the neo-existentialist obscurities 


of a Heschel, 


a Buber, and a 


Herberg! How much more majestic 


and encompassable is the religion 





| 
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“JUDAISM HAS 


of the Jew when seen in the pure, 
white light of reason, sustained in 
that their 
adequate emotions. 
Rabbi Silver shows 
Judaism at its best, and incidental- 


ideals generate own 


normative 


ly reveals the essential genius of 
Reform. That genius is in channel- 
ing the stream of Jewish inspira- 
tion into the avenues of Jewish life 
without perverting or adulterating 
the essential content. If we remain 
faithful to these profound weighted 
judgments, precipitated from our 
past, we can be faithful both to 
our tradition and to the life prin- 
ciple it was meant to sustain and 


sanct ify. 


ITS OWN 


CHARACTERISTIC STYLE” | 


A Quotation from Where Judaism Differed 
by Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver 


Judaism developed through the| it. Unwillingness to recognize dif- 


ages its own characteristic style. 
as it were, its own view of life, its 


code and forms of worship. It 


possesses its own traditions based | 


on Torah and covenant. Its adher- 
ents today find inspiration and 
spiritual contentment in it, as did 
their fathers before them, and wish 
to continue its historic identity 
within the configuration of other 
religious cultures. Other religions, 
too, developed their characteristic | 
ways based on their unique tradi- 


tions and experiences. There is | 


much which all religions have in 
common and much which differ- | 
entiates them. Their common pur- 
pose in the world 
advanced by merger or amalgama- | 
tion. Were all arts, philosophies 


will not be 


and religions cast into one mold, | 
mankind would be the poorer for | 
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‘recognition of dissimilarities rath- 


ferences in religions is no evidence 


of broad-mindedness. To ignore 


those differences is to overlook the 


deep cleavages which existed in the 


past and to assume a similarity of | 


doctrine and outlook which does 


not exist in the present. The at- 


tempt to gloss over these differ- 


/ences as a gesture of good will is 


a superficial act which serves 
neither the purposes of scholarship 


nor the realities of the situation. 


It is far better and more practical 


to look for ways of working togeth- 


er on the basis of a forthright 


er than on a fictitious assumption 


of identity. Indifference to one’s 


| faith is no proof of tolerance. Loy- 


alty to one’s own is part of a 


larger loyalty to faith generally. 





BOOKS 


THe Stronc Hano. By Michael 
Blankfort. Little Brown & Co. 


$3./0. 


A young woman whose husband is 
presumed “missing in action,” wants 
Orthodox rabbi. He 
wants to marry her, but the 
“strong hand” of Orthodoxy does 
not allow the match because the body 


to marry an 


too, 


of the husband has never been dis- 
The consequent dilemma 
makes for an exciting, well-written 


covered. 


novel. Something like it ought to be 
done about some ef the problems be- 
setting Reform rabbis. 


A Picture Dictionary or JEWISH 
Lire. By Alvan D. Rubin. Bahrman 
House. $1.95. 


Important Jewish names and articles 
are alphabetically arranged, defined 
and pictorialized in this attractive 
book. Rabbi Rubin’s definitions are 
succinct and the art work, enchant- 


ing. 


THE PERSONAL LETTERS OF STEPHEN 
Wise. By Justine Wise Polier and 
James Waterman Wise. Beacon 


Press. 1956. $4.50. 


Few will dispute that Stephen Wise 
was one of the most potent Americans 
of this century. Like all great men, 
his was a complex and even enig- 
matic personality. Consequently, we 
need the insights into this man that 
are provided by the letters he wrote 
over a period of exactly half a cen- 
tury to those who were dearest to 
him: his wife, his children and 
his close friend, Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes. It is to be regretted that the 
editors did not give us more transi- 
tional material between them. None- 
theless, every reader of these letters 
will feel warm emotion and pride in 
having shared a period of history 
with Stephen Wise. 


BOOK PUBLICATION 


is a complex: process involving many 
skills, imagination, understanding. If you 
have a manuscript—religious or general— 
write to us or send it directly. There is no 
obligation on your* part, and you will 
have prompt attention by cooperative 
publishers who know their business. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 
ATTEN.: MR. YERGER 
489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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Sisterhood Nursery Schools 


OUNG VOICES, RAISED in laugh- 
i song or shout are now a 
daily occurrence in many temples 
as nursery schools, under congre- 
gational or Sisterhood auspices, 
grow in number. Four Sisterhoods. 
from different parts of the country, 
have submitted information con- 
cerning the nursery schools which 
they sponsor, 

The schools were established to 
meet a community need as well as 
the needs of the members of the 
congregation. Mrs. Norman Gluck- 
man, president of Temple Emanu- 
El Sisterhood. Lynbrook, N._ Y.. 
said. “The nursery school dates 
back to the oft-repeated stories of 
the children coming back from 
nursery school with Christmas 
trees and songs. Several of our 
members felt that there was a 
tremendous need in the field of 
early childhood education for a 
school where Jewishness would be 
emphasized in the same proportion 
that these children would experi- 
ence in their every-day lives.” 

Concerning the formation of the 
nursery school of Beth Zion Tem- 
ple Sisterhood. Johnstown. Pa. 
the chairman. Mrs. Homer Weiss- 
herg. writes: “We have just com- 
pleted our new temple and because 
of the excellent facilities available. 
a perfect location in the center of 


our residential section. and the 


fact that there was no other non- 
sectarian nursery school in the 
community, it became a timely and 
feasible project.” 

The nursery schools vary in size. 
being limited to twenty-five chil- 
dren in Johnstown, Pa., to approxi- 
mately forty in the nursery schools 
sponsored by the Sisterhood .of 
Temple Beth El, Fargo. N. D. and 
the Temple Beth El Sisterhood. 
San Antonio. Texas, and to twice 
that number. divided between two 
sessions, in Lynbrook. N. Y. The 
children generally range in age 
from three to five. All of the 
schools admit non-Jewish children. 
although in most of the schools 
their number is small. However, 
the school in Fargo, N. D., seems 
to be unique in that it is composed 
of one-third Jewish. one-third 
Protestant. and one-third Catholic 
children. This school hopes to have 
an all-Jewish enrollment at a later 
date. 

The schools all have excellent 
nursery school programs, with 
modern equipment and_ trained 
teachers. Mrs. R. 
Rosenthal. the president of the 


Beth El Temple Sisterhood. San 


professional 


Antonio. Texas. stated. “Since the 
school was designed to offer a pro- 
gram for the pre-school child based 


on the findings of the foremost 


Meet Local Needs 


authorities in this field, our plan 
follows very closely their recom- 
mendations. We try to develop the 
child through group play; we offer 
a very fine music program and 
also a very good craft program. 
trying in this way to develop crea- 
Most of the pro- 


tive thinking.” 





A YOUNG graduate receives the diploma 
from the Beth Zion Temple Nursery School, 


Johnstown, Pa. 





THE "RHYTHM BAND" rehearses at 
the Temple Emanu-El Nursery School, Lyn- 
brook, N. Y. 
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MAKING POTTERY is one of the engrossing activities of the arts and crafts program 


at the Temple Beth El Nursery School, San Antonio, Texas. 


grams include specifically Jewish 
activities. In Lynbrook they see 
that the children enjoy the celebra- 
tion of Jewish holidays. They at- 
tempt to instill in the children 
a love of the holiday and a feeling 
of the joyousness of each occasion. 
The non-Jewish children join in 
all of the activities. 

All the schools charge a tuition 
fee which varies considerably 
from group to group. Three of 
the Sisterhoods made an_ initial 
contribution when the school was 
first organized. No further finan- 
cial support has been necessary as 
the schools are now on a self-sus- 
taining basis. In Johnstown, the 
tuition fee, which was payable in 
advance, paid for the purchase of 
equipment. The school is now 


showing a profit, which goes into 
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the Sisterhood treasury. Here the 
nursery school is sponsored by 
the Sisterhood as a committee. The 
chairman is appointed by the 
president and the committee as- 
sumes the administrative duties 
and plans the conduct and affairs 
of the school. A fairly similar re- 
lationship exists in the other Sis- 
terhoods. 

A very important part of the 
program of the Lynbrook Nursery 
School is parent education. Dis- 
cussion groups meet monthly un- 
der the leadership of the director 
and the psychologist, who is a 
member of the school’s advisory 
staff. The meetings are held in the 
evening and are well attended by 
both mothers and fathers. Discus- 
sions are stimulating and helpful. 


In every case, the nursery school 





has been extremely successful. pro- 
moting good community relations 
and being an effective instrument 
in interfaith relations. According 
to Mrs. Stanley Goodman, chair- 
man, Temple Beth El Nursery 
School. Fargo, mk “A temple- 
sponsored, non-denominational 
nursery school in a mixed com- 
munity like Fargo does for that 
community exactly what Judaism 
did originally for democracy—it 
acknowledges that God created the 
mind free and provides opportu- 
nity for education to further insure 
that freedom for every individual 
in the congregation and commu- 


nity.” 


Say YES to Judaism 


HE THEME SELECTED for the 
XXI NFTS Biennial 
bly, “Say YES to Judaism” should 


help make this convention one of 


Assem- 


the most exciting and inspiring 
that has ever been held. Sister- 
hoods should do their utmost to 
send a full quota of delegates to 
the convention, which will take 
place in conjunction with that of 
the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, in Toronto, Can- 
ada, April 28-May 2, 1957. 

Every Sisterhood member will 
find sessions at that convention to 
meet her specific interests. Under 
the major groupings, You and 
Youth. You and Education, You 
and Sisterhood, a series of work- 
shops, covering many different as- 
pects of Sisterhood activity, will 
be conducted. Separate workshops 
will be held for large and other 
Sisterhoods: the latter are called 
“rowing” Sisterhoods. In addi- 
tion, there will be meetings for 
presidents of Sisterhoods and Dis- 


trict Federations. 
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Here and There in the Sisterhood World 


eames oR “Traveling Work- 
shop” formed the basis for 
each of the three stimulating re- 
gional meetings conducted by 
NFTS District No. 5, the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Temple Sister- 
hoods. The agenda covered three 
major areas: (1) Reform Judaism, 
its principles, practices, and _in- 
stitutions; (2) Departmentaliza- 
tion, stressing the purposes and 
functions of the committees within 
each of the four NFTS depart- 
ments; (3) Leadership Training 
responsibility, with emphasis on 
the obligations of Sisterhood mem- 
bers as officers. board members. 
committee members, chairmen. 
and as convention delegates. The 
meetings were held in McKeesport. 
Hazleton, and Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * * 


THE CHALLENGING question, “What 
is your Sisterhood’s Aptitude?” 
was the theme of the Thirty-fourth 
Annual Meeting of NFTS District 
No. 2, 
tion of Temple Sisterhoods. The 


the Connecticut Federa- 


three workshops gave the delegates 
an opportunity to check on their 
Quotient. 


Sisterhood’s Religion 


Youth Quotient and Finance Quo- 


tient. 

* * * 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING _ Institutes 
highlighted the Interim Board 


meetings of both NFTS District 
No. 6, the Ohio Federation of 
Temple Sisterhoods and NFTS Dis- 
trict No. 22, the Texas-Oklahoma 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods. 
Mrs. Joseph Glanzer, Crestwood, 
N. Y., who is a member of the 
NFTS Executive Board, vice-chair- 
man of the Committee on Field 
Services and president of NFTS 


District No. 3. the New York Fed- 
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eration Sisterhoods, 


of Temple 


conducted both Institutes, 


MEETING IN THE Union House of 
Living Judaism-Berg Memorial in 
New York City, the Executive 
Board of NFTS District No. 4. the 
New Jersey Federation of Temple 
Sisterhoods, divided into three 
groups to conduct highly informa- 
tive buzz sessions. The groups were 
a Presidents’ Workshop, a discus- 
sion on programming and _ the 
Youth, Education and Sisterhood 
(YES) Fund. and one on Human 
Relations. 


THE STRUCTURE OF the four NFTS 
departments and the relationship 
of the National, District and local 
Department and Committee Chair- 
men to each other were the sub- 
jects of a workshop session at the 
meeting of the Executive Board 
of NFTS District No. 12, the 


Kentucky-Tennessee Federation of 


Temple Sisterhoods, meeting in 


Florence, Ala. Mrs. Joseph Koch. 
Dallas, Texas, a member of the 
NITS Executive Board and vice- 
chairman of the Committee on 
District 


the National Federation of Temple 


Federations represented 


Sisterhoods at this meeting. 
* * * 


A YOUTH ADVISORS’ WORKSHOP and 


conducted — by 
NFTS District No. 11, the Michi- 


gan Federation of Temple Sister- 


Conference was 


hoods. The purpose of this con- 
ference was to help Sisterhood 
members be more effective youth 
advisers. The program included a 
talk by a psychiatrist on, “What 
Makes Teenagers Tick?” a dis- 
cussion by a panel of Temple 
Youth leaders on the meaning -of 
Youth Groups and the role of the 
adviser and rabbi in the group, a 
session on programming for youth 
groups and a discussion of typical 
problems met in_ local youth 
groups, an outline of the details 
involved in planning a conclave, 
and a discussion of the philosophy 
and organization of the Reform 
Jewish Youth Program and the 
National 
Youth. 


Federation of Temple 





PARTICIPANTS IN THE Student Advisors’ Workshop, sponsored by NFTS, District 11, Michi- 


gan Federation of Temple Sisterhoods. 


SISTERHOOD TOPICS An 























OPEN FORUMS TO discuss specific 
Sisterhood problems were impor- 
tant aspects of the regional meet- 
ings conducted by NFTS District 
No. 7, the West Virginia Federa- 
tion of Temple Sisterhoods in Blue- 
field and Parkersburg, W. Va. Mrs. 
Elmer Moyer, Dayton, O., a mem- 
ber of the NFTS Executive Board 
and chairman of the committee on 
Evaluation, spoke on “Progress 
with Sisterhood” and 


moderator at the forums. 


acted as 


A BUZZ SESSION ON problems of 
Sisterhood, with special emphasis 
on youth activities, was one of the 
features at the recent convention 
of NFTS District No. 13, the South 
Carolina Federation of Temple 
Sisterhoods, in Myrtle Beach, S. C. 
Miss Jane Evans, the executive di- 
rector of the National Federation 
of Temple Sisterhoods, presided 
at this session and delivered an 


address at the banquet. 


A JOINT CONFERENCE of NFTS Dis- 
trict No. 8 and the Mid-Atlantic 
Council of the National Federation 
of Temple Brotherhoods was high- 
lighted by the address of Mrs. Irv- 
Hollobow, 


NFTS treasurer, whose topic was 


ing EF, Evanston, Ill. 


“Our Many Horizons.” 


“WHAT SHALL WE GIVE TO LIFE” 
was the topic discussed by Miss 
Jane Evans, executive director of 
NFTS, at the convention banquet 
of NFTS District No. 14. the 
Southeast Federation of Temple 
Sisterhoods and the Executive 
Board of the Southeast Council of 
the Union of American Hebrew 


Congregations. 
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THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of the dedication of the Union House of Living Judaism-Berg 





Memorial was commemorated at a service of rededication and tea sponsored by NFTS 


District No. 3, the New York State Federation of Temple Sisterhoods of which Mrs. Joseph 


Glanzer, Crestwood, New York, is President. The tea table was presided over by Mrs. 
Leon L. Watters, New York City, and Mrs. Louis A. Rosett, New Rochelle, New York, both 
Past Presidents of the NFTS. The Union House of Living Judaism-Berg Memorial was built 


with funds raised by Sisterhoods of NFTS and a generous contribution from the late Dr. 


Albert A. Berg, New York surgeon and philanthropist, in memory of his parents. 





Small Sisterhood Makes Large 
Contribution to Community 


HE TREE OF LIFE SISTERHOOD, 

Morgantown, W. Va., has 
fewer than fifty members; yet col- 
lectively and individually they have 
done an outstanding job to make 
their community a better place in 
which to live. 

Working on the premise that 
knowledve must precede any kind 
of action. the group invited a mem- 
ber of the 
for the United Nations to conduct 


(American Association 


an open forum on the work of the 
United Nations. They used the film- 
strip “Behind the Scenes at the 
United Nations” 
their discussion. The Chairman of 


the Sisterhood’s Peace and World 


as the basis for 


Relations Committee attended the 
West Virginia Conference of the 
American Association for the 
United Nations. She also served as 


Chairman of the United Nations 
Arts and Crafts exhibit for the 
Monongalia County United Na- 
tions Committee. 

Thus, the Tree of Life Sister- 
hood is carying out one aspect of 
a well-rounded Sisterhood pro- 


gram of service to Jewish and 


humanitarian causes. The group 
has recognized that the well-being 
of the community is the concern of 
every individual. 

The Sisterhood worked with a 
distribute 


food and clothing to the poor in 


community agency to 
their area. It sends packages to a 
patient at the Hopemont Tubercu- 
losis Sanitarium. Together with the 
members of the Council of Church 
Women, the Sisterhood members 
are trying to help underprivileged 


children of preschool age. 
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Goal of Adult Education to 


“Sell” Reform Judaism 


by EUGENE FAVELUKE 


OST OF WHAT WE SPEAK OF as 
M adult education is neither 
verv adult, nor is it very educa- 
tional. It is offered to adult men 
and women, but it often is on a 
level somewhat below the capacity 
of the majority of persons taking 
the courses. As to its being educa- 
tional, it is quite rare to find a 
course offered which is much more 
than a ‘review of material given 
our children in their confirmation 
and high school religious school 
classes. As for the discussion 
groups, too much conjecture, per- 
sonal opinions. deviation from the 
subject, and obvious lack of study 
characterize most of the groups of 
this type which I have attended. 

However, in defense of the pro- 
gram, adult education in many of 
our temples is relatively new and 
is, therefore, in many cases. quite 
experimental in approach. The 
planning of an adult education 


program very often gets down to a 


EUGENE FAVELUKE is past presi- 
dent of Temple Beth Israel Men’s 
Club, Portland, Oregon and a mem- 
ber of the NFTB Board. A retail 
clothier, he is active in the Portland 


lewish Education Association. 


discussion of which subjects will 
attract the 


“students.” That accounts for the 


ereatest number of 
dancing. bridge. volf, hobby-craft 
which in most 
should be left to the 


and such, cases 
secular 
groups. such as the community 


center and Y.M.H.A. 


Lox, Bagel and Culture 


That leaves for consideration the 
“lox and bagel” Sunday morning 
breakfast program. The theory is 
that when dad brings the kids to 
Sunday School. the eager beavers 
should grab him. get him into a 
room with a few other sleepy guys 
and while he is eating the lox and 
bagel, or just drinking black cof- 
fee. depending on the type of Sat- 
urday night he had just a few 
hours ago, the rabbi slips him the 
lowdown on the Talmud or the 
Prophets. 

Actually. 
merely diaper rash complaints on 
healthy baby. The adult 


education program is growing by 


those criticisms are 


a very 


leaps and bounds all over the coun- 
try. This baby is growing. almost 
in spite of us. All it needs now is 


a good steady diet of enthusiasm 






di 


and cooperation on the part of the 





Brotherhoods. the Sisterhoods, and 
above all. the Union. 

The program needs some serious 
thinking on the direction it should 
take and goals toward which it 
must strive. The need and the de- 
mand for adult education is pres- 
ent and imperative, and it will 
crow. What we are faced with now 
is the urgent need to channel this 
force in the right direction. We 
must do this. so that it will be 
worth the time and effort we will 
put into it and so that this interest 
will not be dissipated through lack 


of purpose, 


New Direction Needed 


We in Reform Judaism are part 
of a movement that is so great 
and so wonderful that most of us 
cannot see the forest for the trees. 
1 am convinced that if Judaism 
has a future in America. indeed 
in the world. that future lies in 
Reform Judaism. We see evidence 
of it in our crowded religious 
schools. our growing membershiy 
lists. our new congregations. and 
we see it in our adult education 


classes. 
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Reform 


steadily, because it offers a com- 


Judaism is growing 
pletely worth while program, which 
we can enthusiastically accept and 
proudly acknowledge. When you 
have anything as good and as im- 
portant as we have here, you feel 
you must tell others about it. In 
fact, whether you want to call it 
that or not, you find yourself “sell- 
ing” the idea to others. In explain- 
ing our religion to others we cer- 
tainly try to sell them on the ideas 


on which we are sold. 


Honest Complaint 


My only honest complaint of the 
adult education program, as it is 
conducted by most temples, is that 
most 


they are not “selling” our 


important product, Reform Ju- 
daism. 

| think that no course in Jewish 
given without 


history should be 


discussion of the Reform move- 
ment. No study of the prayer book 
or the Bible in our adult education 


classes should fail to emphasize 


W elcome, 

New Affiliates 

Closter, N. J.. MEN’S CLUB OF 
TEMPLE BETH EL, Pres.. Paul 
Hershan; San Mateo, Calif., PEN- 
INSULA TEMPLE SHOLOM 
MEN’S CLUB, Pres.. Edward I. 
Price; Forest Hills. N. Y.. MEN’S 
CLUB OF TEMPLE SINAI, Pres.. 
Lester Oppenheimer: Swampscott. 
Mass.. BROTHERHOOD TEMPLE 
EMANU-EL, Eliot Small: 
Greenville, S.C... BROTHER- 
HOOD OF THE TEMPLE OF Is- 
RAEL, Pres., Irving R. Rothman; 
New Brunswick. N. J.. MEN’S 
CLUB OF TEMPLE ANSHE 
EMETH. Pres. Morris Brown; Chi- 
cago. Ill., KEHILATH ANSHE 
MAYRIV (KAM) TEMPLE 
MEN’S CLUB, Pres., Charles 


Pressman. 
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Pres.. 


the Reform interpretations, which 
will make our prayer services more 
meaningful. We must try to edu- 
cate our people away from any 
residual, subconscious guilt feeling 
about our lack of outworn tabus 
and primitive customs. Most of all, 
no opportunity should be lost in 
selling our friends on the ideas, 
the ideals and the beauty of our 
religion. which can and must be 
lived without hypocrisy and with- 
out ignorance. This is our impor- 
tant goal. and it must be known to 
every group which plans and di- 
rects an adult education program 


in our temples. 


Need More Than Money 


Why should we keep on trving 
to sell an idea to people who have 
already bought it? Many of our 
people have paid for our product 
with money. but their minds and 
their hearts are needed much more. 
Too often you will hear our fellow 
congregants say that they are not 
They because 


“religious.” join 





WESTERN REGIONAL CITATION—A citation for 


they want their children in our 
fine religious schools. or because 
they want to be identified with 


their fellow Jews. 


Stress Meaning 

Then there are some unfortunate 
members who secretly or openly 
feel that what we have is just a 
watered down or painless form of 
Judaism and not the real “McCoy”. 
such as they were accustomed to 
in the Conservative and Orthodox 
attend- 
ed. usually only on the High Holy 
Davs. We can and we find 


wavs to sell these people on our 


synagogues they formerly 


must 
Reform Judaism. its honesty. its 
idealism, its holiness. 

If Reform Judaism is meaning- 
ful to us and if we are convinced 
owe it to our 
to “sell” it to 

think is the 


of its value, then we 
friends to offer. yes. 
them. That is what | 
proper goal of adult education in 


a Reform Jewish temple. 





inter-faith 


contributing to better 


understanding was presented at the Western Regional Convention of Temple Brother- 


hoods at Phoenix November 18 to Grady Gammage, right, president of Arizona State 
University, by J. Robert Arkush, Los Angeles, chancellor of the Jewish Chautauqua 


Society. At left is Jarvis Weiss, local convention chairman. JCS has sponsored a resident 


lectureship on Judaism at the university for many years. 
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Kight Ways to a Lasting Peace 


ACH CHAPTER OF recorded his- 
E tory is heavy witness to the 
proposition that whenever and 
wherever a war on freedom oc- 
curs, there cannot be total freedom 
from war. Oppression of the hu- 
man spirit is the inevitable fore- 
runner of the most sublime sacri- 
fices in freedom’s cause. Patrick 
Henry’s thrilling words, “Give me 
liberty or give me death,” were not 
of his time or his race alone. They 
represent the decisions of millions 
today. They are America’s greatest 
strength and behind the Iron Cur- 
tain they are the Communists’ 
greatest weakness. 

If our policies and actions flow 
directly from the fountainhead of 
freedom, and are consistent with 
values truly manifest in our spirit- 
ual heritage and eloquently re- 
flected in the basic documents un- 
der which our nation is governed, 


then our course is clearly marked. 


Methods Outlined 


1. We must continue to give 
comfort and support to each 
new nation whose people, having 
achieved independence and _free- 
dom, seek to take their rightful 
place in the family of nations. 

2. We must endeavor to help 


less developed countries to secure 





HAROLD STASSEN is special as- 
sistant on disarmament to President 
Eisenhower. He was governor of 
Minnesota and president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. This article 
is excerpted from an address at the 
Mid-Atlantic Regional Convention of 
Temple Brotherhoods at Baltimore 
October 21, when he received a cita- 
tion for his contributions to better 


interfaith understanding. 
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by HAROLD E. STASSEN 


the maximum satisfaction of hu- 
man wants by furnishing initial 
needs essential to the establishment 
of stable and viable economies. 

3. We must recognize that in 
the problems confronted in the 
world today lies the well-being and 
future of all mankind. that our 
stake is no less than the survival 
of our own freedom. 

4. We must support the United 
Nations to an increased degree in 
its second decade. 

5. We must maintain adequate 
strength for our own defense and 
to help deter aggression by any 
other nation. 

6. In our everyday experience 
at home, and in our actions abroad. 
we must ever endeavor to be true 
to our ideals of individual dignity. 
human liberty, and spiritual values 
under God. 

7. We must 


other nations that peaceful meth- 


recognize with 


ods of settling disputes between 
nations, such as direct negotiation 
and mediation, must take the place 
of ultimatums, threats of war. and 
the terrible eventuality of war 
itself. 

8. We must continue to seek 
untiringly a safeguarded method, 
assured by inspection, to facilitate 
effective 
and bring the overhanging nuclear 


armaments supervision 


threat under reliable control. 


Major Peril 


In the fullest sense this final 
point deals with the major peril of 
our age. It places extreme impor- 
tance on the President’s Geneva 
initiative pertaining to the pre- 
vention of surprise attack through 


aerial sentinels of peace, and his 





follow-up proposal contained in 


a personal letter to Premier Bul- 
ganin, urging that the production 
of nuclear materials for weapons 
use be promptly halted under 
proper safeguards. 

Since these significant steps have 
been taken, the Soviet leaders, 
once stubbornly opposed to the 
most superficial form of inspec- 
acknowl- 


tion. have themselves 


edged the necessity of control 
methods, and have conceded that 
inspection is essential if reliable 
disarmament is to take place. 

There can be clearly noted, too. 
a rising openness behind the Iron 
Curtain, a broadened exchange of 
cultural information and increased 
communication, which could not 
have been possible before Geneva. 
I cannot emphasize too strongly 
the extreme importance of widen- 
ing every crack that appears in 
the Iron Curtain, of the exchanges 
of religious leaders, technical per- 
sonnel, musicians and artists, that 
have occurred since Geneva. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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How to Bring Them Out 
to Brotherhood Meetings 


by PHILIP LEHMAN 


T BALTIMORE HEBREW BROTH- 
A ERHOOD an attempt is made 
to get as much variety in its pro- 
gram as possible. At the same time, 
an eye is kept on a good balance, 
with emphasis on an appeal to the 
greatest possible number of mem- 
bers. 

Each year, it is our custom to 
open the season with a dinner 
meeting, to which all new members 
of the congregation and prospec- 
tive brotherhood members are in- 
vited free. As a general rule, we 
attempt to obtain a speaker of note 
to talk on a subject which may be 
paramount at the moment. For ex- 
ample, this year our opening meet- 
ing featured Rabbi Morris N. 
Kertzer speaking on “The Jews Be- 
hind The Iron Curtain.” Dr. Kert- 
zer was one of the rabbis who re- 
cently visited Russia, so he had 
first hand information on this sub- 


ject. 


Father-Child Meetings 


Our November meeting featured 
a comedian, Lou Mason. In De- 
cember we had our annual Chan- 
ukah Dance, which always is a 
sellout. For January we scheduled 
our “Meet The Choir” evening and 
in February, the traditional Father- 
Son-Daughter Sports Nite. Because 


of the large size of our religious 





PHILIP LEHMAN is past president 
of Baltimore Hebrew Congregation 
Brotherhood and a member of the 
NFTB Board. He is engaged in the 
sale of business forms, is a_ past 
commander of Jewish War Veterans 
Post 378, and is past chairman of 
the Baltimore Council of Temple 
Brotherhoods. 
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school, this program is for children 
from the fifth grade up; we find 
the younger children are not im- 
pressed by sports personalities. 
However, for the younger children 
we have a Purim affair in March; 
this year it will be a carnival and 
luncheon following Sunday School. 

For April we return to the 
speaker type of meeting, and close 
the season in May with a dinner 
meeting. 

In addition to the evening meet- 
ings, we also conduct a Sunday 
morning breakfast meeting once a 
month. After breakfast we have a 
brief religious service and then 
listen to a short address given gen- 
erally by some outstanding local 
personality, such as a college pro- 
fessor or an engineer. 

We also have a men’s study 
group. which meets with our rabbi 
every other Tuesday to engage in 
interesting discussions on Jewish 
literature. 

We invite the ladies to all meet- 
ings except the opening and closing 
dinner and the Father-Son-Daugh- 
ter Nite. 

Our attendance is always most 
gratifying, running from a mini- 
mum of 590 to a maximum of 1200 
per meeting. We have found that 
for maximum attendance stag din- 
ner meetings are best on Tuesday 
nights, while meetings where the 
ladies are invited are best suited 
from an attendance standpoint to 
Sunday nights. 

We like to feel that there is an- 
other important reason for our 
Baltimore 


large attendance at 


Hebrew. We try to schedule a 


speaker not so much for his promi- 
nence, but for the prominence of 
his subject. We try to pick a timely 
subject, one that is receiving a lot 
of publicity and might even be 
classified as a controversial issue. 
Then we try to pick a speaker we 
think is most qualified to speak 
on that subject. In the main we try 
to stick to subjects of Jewish con- 
tent, but not always. Refreshments 
are served after our meetings. 

I would like to see our brother- 
hoods do more active program- 
ming in the interfaith and intra- 
faith direction. I firmly believe 
that it should be one of our duties 
to promote better understanding 
and fellowship not only among 
members of our own club. but also 
among other members of our own 


faith, as well as other faiths. 





Eight Ways... 
I realize full well that there is a 


(Cont 


tendency, especially evident during 
the strenuous debates of a national 
political campaign, to look for 
over-simplified solutions. 

In this thermonuclear age it is 
imperative that we avoid the temp- 
tation to propound glib or glossy 
answers. Deeply imbedded dilem- 
mas cannot be swept away by 
either brow-beating truculence or 
complacent timidity. 

There is room for neither one- 
sided weakness nor bomb-jiggling 
bullyism. 

The dangers will be many. The 
dificult. The 
hazards will be huge. 

But I do believe that if America 


acts as President Eisenhower has 


problems will be 


led us these four years, with in- 
telligence and ingenuity, with calm 
strength and quiet restraint, with 
firmness and yet with forbear- 
ance, then the holocaust of war 
can be avoided, and there can be 
established a durable peace with 


expanding freedom everywhere. 
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Jewish Chautauqua Society 











Educational Project of the Temple Brotherhoods 


NEW JCS MOVIES 
CLICKING ON TV 


N ENTHUSIASTIC RESPONSE has 
been accorded all over the 
country to the new trilogy of mo- 
tion pictures on the Jewish holi- 
Jays, produced by the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society, in conjunc- 
tion with the Union of American 


Hebrew Congregations and_ the 
Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. 

Several hundred telecasts al- 


ready have been arranged on the 
major TV stations in the U.S. and 
Canada, and 400 prints were pur- 
chased by the Society to keep up 
with the demand. 

“A Time for Valor,” the Chan- 
ukah film, was an immediate 
sensation on television. Audience 
reaction was highly favorable, and 
repeat performances were sched- 
uled by some of the largest stations 


during the holiday period. 


Passover Bookings Heavy 


Advance bookings for “Freedom 
Rings,” the Passover movie. indi- 
cate it will be seen by millions of 
viewers this Spring. “With All Thy 
Heart,” 
Hashono and Yom Kippur, will 


which deals with Rosh 


reach its peak performance in the 
Fall. 

These films are designed for 
quarter-hour public service _tele- 
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casts, to entertain and enlighten a 
Christian or general audience 
about the significance of the Jewish 
holidays, but they also awaken 
esteem of Jews in their heritage. 

JCS is making a print of each 
movie available on free loan in 
every major market for television 
and group showings. Additional 


prints for permanent possession 


are available from JCS for $35 
each, or $100 for the trilogy. Many 
already have been purchased by 
and for temples. 

After telecast, showings can be 
arranged on a 16 mm. sound pro- 
jector in the temple—to brother- 
hood, sisterhood and youth groups, 
at receptions after services, and in 


the religious school. In addition, 





THE NEWMAN FAMILY has found a place in the hearts of millions of TV viewers. Left 
to right: Shepperd Strudwick, Steven Meininger, Lydia Jean Shaffer, Mary Welch. 
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the films provide an outstanding 
community relations project—to 
foster better understanding of the 
Judeo-Christian heritage by ar- 
ranging showings to local church 
and civic groups. 

The Society’s first two movies 
“Let There Be Light,” a documen- 
tary on JCS activity in the colleges 
and church camps, and “This Is 
Our Faith” a story about the syna- 
gogue, also are available. 

With additional motion pictures 
in production, more and larger 
JCS memberships are needed to 
take advantage of the educational 
opportunities for better under- 
standing of Judaism on TV and in 
the colleges and camps. This work 
is supported by voluntary individ- 
ual annual JCS memberships of 
$10, $25, $50. and $100, and life 
memberships of $1000. All are de- 
ductible for tax purposes. Are you 
a member? If not, join now by 
sending your check to the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society, 838 Fifth 


Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


LOOK Applauds JCS 

LOOK Magazine in its December 
11, 1956 issue applauded the Jew- 
ish Chautauqua Society for “teach- 
ing all faiths a rare lesson in re- 
ligious understanding.” JCS was 
the subject of the “LOOK Ap- 
plauds” section of the magazine, 
which has a circulation of more 
than 4,000,000 copies. Temple 
brotherhoods have ordered 40,000 
reprints, available free from NFTB. 


Board and Regional 
Meeting in Toronto 

A meeting of the NFTB-JCS 
Board will be combined with a re- 
gional convention of Temple broth- 
erhoods at the Royal York in 
Toronto Canada April 25-28, im- 
mediately preceding the biennial 
convention of the UAHC and thie 
Sisterhoods. 
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PROVIDENCE LAYMEN HOLD DAILY SERVICE 


BIG BLIZZARD bottled up 
Rhode Island for several 
days last March. Many persons 
have memories of this storm, rang- 
ing from stalled automobiles to 
a day or so at home, because they 
could not get to work. For Rabbi 
William G. Braude, of Temple 
Beth El, Providence, Norman Al- 
per and his 11-year-old son, Rob- 
ert, the waist-high snow marked 
a milestone. The daily evening 
service was held in the temple 
chapel, despite the blizzard. 

The first anniversary of the in- 
stitution of the service was ob- 
served November 7. Thirty persons 
were in the chapel for the 15-min- 
ute service, which was followed by 
a gathering over wine and cake 
in the temple meeting hall. 

The service was born at a meet- 
ing of the Brotherhood of Temple 
Beth El, when Alper suggested to 
the board that an evening prayer 
service was vitally needed. He was 
supported by Robert Hochberg, 
who was named co-chairman of the 
service project, headed by Alper. 

On the occasion of the anniver- 
sary, both expressed one bit of 
satisfaction above all else—the 
service has been held daily, with- 
out interruption, an accomplish- 
ment made possible by the trudg- 
ing through deep snow of a rabbi, 
a member of his congregation and 
a boy not yet in his teens. 

The service is conducted by one 
or two laymen each evening at 
5:45, Attendance at the 15-minute 
service has ranged from 10 to 30 
men and women, and only a few 
have been mourners there to say 
Kaddish. 

There was the man whose elderly 
parents were ill. He felt prayer 
would do so much good. 

And there was the young mother, 


who asked that a prayer of thanks 


be offered for the recovery of her 
son, who was seriously injured in 
a fall from his bicycle. 

Then there was the young man 
who thought his prayers would 
help in some way to ease the tense 
situation in Israel. 

Recently, a brief discussion of 
a religious subject was added. 
Each Monday and Thursday, a 
five-minute talk is given just prior 
to the service by either Rabbi 
Braude, Rabbi Selig Salkowitz, the 
assistant rabbi, or Benjamin Efron, 


director of the religious school. 


New Life Members 


13 NEW LIFE MEMBERSHIPS in the 
Jewish Chautauqua Society were 
obtained recently. The new ones 
are: F, Perlman & Co., Memphis; 
Harold L. Miller, Murray Sholkin, 
and A. B. Fox in honor of Franklin 
Fox, all of Boston: Phil W. Tax- 
man, in memory of Kenneth Cole, 
Phoenix; Temple Beth Israel Men’s 
Club, Phoenix, in honor of Rabbis 
Krohn and Plotkin; Elias Stern- 
glanz. Los Angeles; Harvey Gold- 
man & Co., Detroit; Harold I. Poll. 


‘Seattle; Vernon Kaufman. San 


Francisco; Jesse Cohen, Brooklyn; 
Morris E. Adelstein. Denver. and 
Richard J. Marcus. Boston. Life 
memberships are $1000; payment 
may be spread over four years at 
$250 a year. They may be taken 
out by an individual or organiza- 
tion. in some-one’s honor or in 


memory of a dear departed. 





PLAN TO ATTEND 
14th GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
UNION OF AMERICAN 
HEBREW CONGREGATIONS 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Where’s Papa? 


Sir: 

The picture on the cover of the 
Chanuko issue of AMERICAN JU- 
DAISM is not impressive. If any- 
thing, it disturbed me because it is 
contrary to the whole tradition and 
concept of family life which both 
religion and society struggle to 
maintain. 

Where is Papa? Has he yielded 
his responsibility towards the family 
while Momma imbues “her” children 
with the spirit of religious freedom? 
Is that he on the other side of the 
page, preeccupied with testing ciga- 
rettes ? 

Someone’s unconscious’ is showing. 

Dr. Georce J. TRAIN,. F.A.C.P. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Every Congregation a 

Book Club? 

Sir: 

Like Mark Twain’s old adage about 
the weather, we have been talking 
about Jewish education, but do little 
about it. I have a revolutionary sug- 
gestion. 

Fortunately, there is no dearth in 
the production of Jewish books. 
Many excellent books are on hand 
in English. The problem is one of 
distribution: How to get these ma- 
terials into the homes of American 
Jews? 

My suggestion is that membership 
in a Jewish congregation should 
automatically bring with it at least 
one book a year. That is to say, when 
a member pays his congregational 
dues, he should receive a book. The 
choice of title could be made each 





| Come to Toronto 


THERE FROM April 28-May 2 the 
world of Referm Judaism will 
gather for the Biennial Assembly 


of the UAHC! 


These gatherings are the largest 





Jewish religious convocations of 


| 
| 
| 
: | 
our nation. 


Workshops, round- 
tables, evening sessions, and ple- | 
nary meetings combine to provide | 
continuous inspiration and exhil- 


aration. So Come to Toronto! 











Phone: YOnkers 3-0011 


ISLAND LAKE CAMPS for 


These distinctive camps, limited to 80 girls and 80 boys (ages 6% thru 15), 2,200 ft. 
High in Moosic Mts. (north of Pocono Mts.), Wayne County, Pennsylvania, invite 
inquiries from PARTICULAR PARENTS. 


Unexcelled Aquatic Program, plus all Land Sports. Tennis and Golf. Advanced 
Crafts and Ceramics. Music and Contemporary Dance. Deluxe Bungalows with 
Showers. Indoor Gym for Rainy Day Athletics and Roller Skating. Outpost Camping. 
Resident Physician and Nurses. Low Pollen Count. Friday Eve Services. MATURE STAFF. 


For booklet or interview please write to 


CHARLES W. KLEIN, Director, 20 South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 


(Teachers and college students (age 20 up) please apply for staff) 


GIRLS 
BOYS 


YOnkers 5-3599 (eves.) 
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. Dedicated to dignified and 
complete funeral service, its 
principals and expertly trained 
staff offer prompt and intelli- 
gent response at all times... 


SAMUEL BERLINER, JR. 





LEXINGTON AVE. AT 


ox St,, 


NEW YORK 
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year by a National UAHC commit- 
tee, and one or two substitute titles 
might be added in the selection for 
those families who might already 
own the title chosen. The idea would 
be to choose each year the title con- 
sidered most significant for Jewish 
lay readers, canvassing the output of 
all publishers. 

Think of the ramifications this 
could have, not only for Jewish edu- 
cation, but for the entire field of 
publishing! Jewish congregations 
would, in effect, become book clubs, 
which special 
paper-back reprints at greatly re- 
duced prices. The encouragement it 
would give to authors and publishers 
would be inestimable, guaranteeing 
even higher standards. 

Details and mechanics can _ be 
worked out, but let’s explore the 


could arrange for 


idea. Reform Judaism can, through 
such a measure, take the lead in re- 
making us the People of the Book. 
LILLIAN M. FEINSILVER 

Easton, Pa. 


Why Not a Monthly Magazine? 
ir: 

May I make a suggestion? Why 
not make your magazine a monthly 
instead of a quarterly. It is, after 
all, the one thing that ties all the 
congregation in the Union together, 
and I| think we ought to get it more 
often. 

WituiaM C. BLAINE 
St. Paul, Minn. 


(Ep. Note: This magazine is made 
possible through contributions to the 
Combined Campaign. Thus far, we 
have trouble making ends meet as 
a quarterly. A lot more money would 
have to reach the UAHC coffers to 
make the magazine a monthly, a con- 
summation, of course, devoutly to be 


wished.) 








us—E OUR METHOD or 
PLACING THEIR FUNDS AND % 
EARN... 
e Insured to $10,000. 
© Accounts of corp. unions, 
welfare funds, etc. ac- 
cepted. 
e Legal for trust funds. 
¢ No charge for our serv- 
ices. 
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